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THE DIMENSIONS OF PROPAGANDA: GERMAN 
SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTS TO AMERICA * 


BY 


JEROME S. BRUNER 


Harvard University 


HE present study is an attempt to order propaganda to psycho- 
logically significant dimensions of variation. As visual stimuli 
vary in brightness, hue, saturation, pleasantness, and so on, so does 
propaganda, a social stimulus situation, vary in specific dimensions: 
it may be, among other things, negative or positive, emotional or 
“cold,” colloquial or highbrow. On the characteristics or dimen- 
sions of propaganda as a social stimulus field, little systematic 
research, up to now, has been done. By and large, investigators 
have been content to describe propaganda in simple, particularistic 
terms without providing common denominators in terms of which 
comparisons of different propagandas can be carried out. As a 
result, there are on record countless detailed descriptions of the 
propaganda campaigns of the past and present, many of them 
excellent historical documents. But the full value of such records 


cannot be realized until standardized categories of description have 
been developed, for the value of propaganda research les not in 
mere description but in the chance it affords for correlating propa- 
ganda with political trends and with changes in public opinion. 
And correlation is impossible without standard categories for repre- 
senting variation—in this case, variation in propaganda. 
Accordingly, two samples of German radio propaganda to the 
United States and one of British, included for comparative purposes, 
have been submitted to exhaustive analysis. From the results of 


this analysis were constructed what appeared to the writer as nine 
significant dimensions within which propaganda varies. In the 
present paper, German radio propaganda will be described in terms 
of these and, where possible, compared to British propaganda. 
German broadcasts beamed to North America during the period 
from January 20 to August 10, 1940, constitute the first sample. 


* Part of the research herein reported was carried out while the writer was a member of 


the research staff of the Princeton Listening Center, a project of the Rockefeller Foundation 
He 3 indebted to Professors E. G Boring and G. W Allport, to Dr | a hild, and to 
Katherine Frost Bruner for valuable advice 
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Since the volume of German broadcasting to America during this 
period was too great to handle in a single investigation, only trans. 
mitted material explicitly related to America was selected for 
analysis. Seven hundred and seventy-cight fifteen-minute programs 
were combed for such references, and in this vast output, 272 were 
found. These references varied in length from full fifteen-minute 
broadcasts to a mere fifty words of comment on some American 
subject.’ 

In order to facilitate the examination of trends in German broad- 
casting to America, the period from January 20 to August 10 was 
divided into four intervals. 

Period I (total references to America, 29): January 20 to February 
19. The opening date of this period has no particular political 
significance. The closing date, February 19, falls right in the 
middle of the dispute over the seizure of the Altmark when Ger 
many, by accusing Britain of designs on Norway, was giving the 
sign—had the world been able to read it—that she was preparing 
an invasion. 

Period II (total references to America, 35): February 20 to April 9. 
April 9 is the date on which the Reichswehr carried out the “pro 
tective invasion” of Norway and Denmark. Period II is, therefore, 
a “pre-invasion” period in which the German General Staff must 
have been laying plans for action in Scandinavia.” 

Period III (total references to America, 58): April 10 to June 23. 
This period is divisible into two sub-periods. The first of these, 
extending to May 10, the date on which the Low Countries were 
invaded, was characterized by a marked diminution of references 
to America on the German radio. The second sub-period, extend- 
ing to the date on which the Armistice of Compiégne was signed, 
showed a fourfold increase of references to America over the first 
sub-period. 

Period IV (total references to America, 150): June 24 to August 
10. Representing a time of stalemate after the fall of France, the 
period terminated with the beginning of mass air raids on the 
British Isles. 

The second sample consisted of all available material dealing with 


1The material upon which this investigation is based was made available by the 
Princeton Listening Center. 
if the close connection of German broadcasting and other governm 


“For an account « 
Ann. Amer 


activities in Nazi Germany, see Dressler-Andress, H., German broadcasting, 
Acad. pol. soc. Scet., 1935, 178, 7 et seq. 
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the Altmark case transmitted by the Overseas Service of the British 
Broadcasting Service and the North American Service of the 
Deutsche Kurzwellensender at Zeesen-Berlin between February 17 
and March 1, 1940." Sixty-seven programs fifteen to thirty minutes 
in length were examined for such material and ot references to 
the Altmark obtained—fifty-four from Berlin, the remainder from 
London. References to the Altmark case, ranging from about 35 
to 1400 words, for both German and British broadcasts averaged 
about 325 words in length. 

Kach sample was submitted to analysis in terms of a large number 
of categories of classification dealing with content, emotional appeal, 
propaganda devices, type of “pressure” exerted upon the audience, 
and soon. The exact nature of these categories will be made clear 
in the course of presenting the results. The writer, in addition, 
indulged his privilege of “free observation” in an eflort to note 
such subtle propaganda characteristics as would not yield to the 
method of categorial classification. We may turn, then, without 
further ado to a consideration of German propaganda in terms of 
nine dimensions, 


THe DIMENSION 


Propaganda may have as its characteristic the potentiality for 
creating faction or cohesion in a population. German radio propa 
ganda to the United States cleaves to the former course. 

Dissolvent propaganda.’ Hitler himself has described the aim 
and methods of this type of propaganda. “Our strategy is to destroy 
the enemy from within, to conquer him through himself,” he con 
fhded to Hermann Rauschning. “Mental confusion, contradictions 
of feeling, indecisiveness, panic—these are our weapons.” Or again, 
“Artillery preparation before an attack as during the World War 
will be replaced in the future war by the psychological dislocation 
of the adversary through revolutionary propaganda.” And German 
broadcasts to America—particularly during Periods HI and IV, 
after the active phase of warfare commenced—were ammunition 
for the new type of artillery barrage. The following devices were 
employed. 


niptions of the broadcasts were uppli ! by the Prnceton Listening Center vhich 


ibout 75 per cent ot the non-entertainment broadca t Amenca during this 


tion 1s based entirely on German broadcasts to America ring the first half 
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a. Breaking faith in the customary sources of information. Props 
ganda which seeks to disunify a nation must first destroy or weaken 
the standards in terms of which people judge events. Such stand 
ards we adopt in large part from our social milieu. “Each of us,” 
comments Walter Lippmann, “lives and works on a small part o| 
the earth’s surface, moves in a small circle, and of these acquaint 
ances knows only a few intimately. Of any public event that has 
wide effects, we see at best only an aspect. . Inevitably, our 
opinions cover a bigger space than we can directly obseryc. 
They have, therefore, to be pieced together out of what others have 
reported and what we can imagine.”* On the whole, it is th: 
newspaper and the radio in modern society which supply whatever 
security giving stereotypes or standards we construct to “cover the 
spaces we cannot directly observe.” Upon the former, Germany 
centered its attack. 

Starting in the late winter of 1939-40, the German radio began 
its campaign against the predominantly pro-British American press. 
In an attempt to discredit it as inaccurate, biased, and venal, the 
attack was launched on four fronts. (1) The press was linked with 
already established negative stereotypes: “British — plutocrats,” 
“aliens,” “Jews,” and “Wall Street.” (2) To disparage the accuracy 
of the American press, wishful news reports and editorial interpre 
tation of prominent American papers were subjected to derisiv: 
scrutiny. A regular program called “Listen and judge for yourself” 
was devoted entirely to that end. (3) International intrigue, always 
good for a thrill, was made the “nigger in the woodpile”; a “plot” 
for persuading the government to occupy South America, fo 
example, was attributed to Arthur Hays Sulzberger of the Neu 
York Times. (4) Slyly they questioned, did the American press 
represent American opinion ? 

Had this campaign succeeded, and had no new sources of infor 
mation been made available—and the Germans were certainly not 
trying to substitute any—acute confusion might well have reigned. 
And had it reigned, one weapon would have been added to the 
arsenal of dissolvent propaganda. That such confusion might 
readily predispose a nation toward severe social disorganization was 
underscored dramatically in the panic following the “Martian 
invasion.” One of the important conditions for that panic, as 
Cantril has shown, was the absence of adequate standards of judg 


5 Lippmann, W. Public opinion. New York: Macmillan, 1936, p. 79 
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ment for interpreting the report that Martians were invading the 
United States." 

b. Setting group against group. ‘Yo divide and conquer is the 
dictum of the new propaganda. Not only did the German radio 
attempt to drive a wedge between the United States and the Allies; 
it labored also to split group from group within the United States. 
Ihe antiSemitic appeal, as always, was the opening wedge. By 
constant assertion that Jews in America were attempting to run the 
Government against the desires of “the Gentile population who 
wish no trafhe with Jews,” the problem was exaggerated to crisis 


proporvions. Such appeals served also as the hammer tor other 


wedges. Said one speaker in the early spring of 1940: 


Leshe Hore-Belisha may attract considerable attention in New York, but when 
es the Hudson River to regions where the genteel and Gentle population 


he will not 


Other groups too the German radio sought to pit against each 
other—political parties, economic classes, isolationists and interven 
tionists, geographical regions. 

c. Setting the people against their leaders. A nation without 
leadership is anarchy. To break the faith of the American people 

their leaders was the constant design of the German radio. 
“Who,” asked one speaker as early as April, 1940, “is making the 
decisions in America—the people or the politicians?” And later, 
“The United States have their own problems, and when it came 
to the test, they proved unwilling to sacrifice for the democracies 
which Roosevelt cheered on so long as he could conceive the faintest 
hope of their not being defeated.” 

d. Exaggerating crisis situations. Because constant crisis leaves a 
people emotionally exhausted, it is a powerful ally of the dissolvent 
propagandist.’ Even before the outbreak of active warfare in 
Europe, this device was put into service. Before they actually 
existed, crises were invented. In February, 1940, for example, a 
commentator confided to his audience that he had it “on good 
‘a matter of weeks” before the United States 


‘ 


authority” it was but 

would be drawn into the war by the conspiracy of British war 

mongers and their American satellites. When active warfare did 

commence in Europe, opportunity was taken to make every diplo 
. HH. The mvasion from Mars. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939 


point, see Edmond Taylor's report of the collapse of French morale The 
! terror. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940 
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matic and military event appear as a symptom of impending crisis— 
an episode in the drama of inexorable German advance. 

e. Stimulating feelings of guilt. Compulsive indecision is one 
price man pays for conflict over what he deems to be “right.” When 
such a conflict is aggravated by a sense of guilt for related actions 
in the past, indecisiveness is heightened. All during the spring and 
summer of 1940 America was reminded of its behavior during the 
last war. Painful examples of the way in which America had been 
misled by British propaganda during World War I| were dug up, 
along with detailed accounts of war hysteria. And all the time, 
announcers pointed to parallels—even to the extent of reading an 
alleged letter of a sixteen-year-old boy in Tennessee retailing the 
manner in which anti-German persecutions had already begun in 
America. “Soon it will be time also,” concluded the speaker, “for 
burning German textbooks and smashing German cameras and 
mouth organs. Patriotic mothers will refuse to send Mary and 
Johnny to Kindergarten. . Friends will not wave to each other 
on the street—the raised arm might be taken for a German 
salute... . And while we're about it, let’s not forget to discharge 
professors and school teachers who, in an absent-minded moment, 
let slip a good word for German science and culture.” Thus was 
the enthusiastic adoption of univocal anti-German or pro-British 
attitudes toward the war spiked. 

f. Aggravating the fifth-column scare. The fifth-column is a 
double-edged sword. As a weapon of military strategy, its effec 
tiveness has already been realized.” As a means of fostering divisive 
suspicion, moreover, its potentialities have not been overlooked by 
German strategists. Said a speaker on August 1, 1940, “If my 
information is reliable, you are beginning to notice the first-line 
symptoms of this fever in your own country here and there.” 

Table 1 reveals that the peak of German discussions of the fifth 
column appeared during Period III, at the time when the reports 
of Leland Stowe and other American correspondents were creating 
such a sensation in America. It is important to note, however, that 
the Germans did not merely try to defend themselves against these 
charges; rather, by countercharges they tried to complicate the issue 
as much as possible. “There’s much talk of fifth-column activity 
in the United States,” said a speaker on July 13. “Well, it would 


8 Donovan, W., and Mowrer, E. Fifth column lessons for America. Washington 


American Counal on Public Affairs, 194 
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seem that such activities are actually being carried on; and if the 
investigators look carefully, they'll probably find that the hatbands 
of the columnists have London labels.” But rarely if ever did the 
Germans attempt to deny the charge that they themselves had 
employed fifth-column tactics in Europe. 

So fantastic at times were the turns given to fifth-column stories 
that one doubts whether they were intended to be believed by the 
American audience or merely stated to create confusion and doubt 
about the fifth column in general. A melodramatic announcement, 
for example, was broadcast during the spring of 1940 to the eflect 
that the combined British and French Secret Service were planning 
to blow up two ships repatriating Americans from abroad. The 
alleged intention of the act was to create an atrocity; and when the 
atrocity had been committed, the “network of British fifth-column- 
ists in America,” leveling an accusing finger at Berlin, would 
stampede the United States into the war. The act had not yet been 
committed, it was claimed, only because the conspirators had not 
decided what sort of “infernal machine” was to be used! Here we 
have the so-called “whopping lie,” used so frequently by the Ger- 
mans, It is probably not intended to be believed, but only to cast 
doubt on the claims of the other side. Apparently similar in aim 
were German claims against the British in the sinking of the 
Athenia, and likewise their claims that Norway had_ been 


protectively” invaded. 
TABLE 1 


races OF Rererences TO America IN Eacu Periop Containine 
oF British PrRopaGANDA AND FirtTu-CoLUMN AcrTiviTies IN AMERICA 


PERIOD 


g. Strmulating fatalism. The nation convinced of the futility 


of resistance is ripe for the ravages of dissolvent propaganda. Ever 


since the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, Berlin broadcasts 


have tried to create an impression of the inevitability of German 
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victory. When German military might became evident in fact as 
well as in promise, the campaign intensified. Constantly listeners 
were told of the calm assurance of the German people, of 
invincibility of German arms, of the weakness and confusion of 
the enemies of the Reich in resisting the might of the Reichswehr. 
By July 1, German announcers were taking for granted a complete 
and imminent victory. Trade appeals after that date, for example, 
were made on the ground that Germany was “slated to play th 
dominant role on the continent of Europe.” Britain “must” col 
lapse, America was warned; it was fatal to be “the exponent of an 
out-moded system.” “In a race where the stakes are so big,” 
admonished one speaker, “it is sheer folly to put your money on th 
wrong horse.” 

h. “The strategy of terror.” That a cowed population is open 
to the depressing effects of fatalism has been demonstrated by 
Edmond Taylor in his study of the French collapse." After th 
invasion of Scandinavia, the horror of war was a constant theme of 
Berlin speakers. The main stress of this material was the fruitless 
ness of resistance, In contrast to war and its horrors stood coopera 
tion with Germany; samples were the peaceful afhliates of the Axis 
Never in the period covered by the present survey was the United 
States directly threatened with an onslaught of German force. But 
in discussions of German activities against her enemies, it was mad 
abundantly clear that resistance by any nation was hopeless." 


THe Necative-Posrrive Dimension 


Propaganda may criticize or justify, attack or defend. The varia 
tion between these two extremes is the negative-positive dimension 
Hitler has indicated the place of German propaganda in this con 
tinuum by the statement, “He defends himself best who personally 
attacks.” 

Several methods have been used in the present study to isolate th 


negative and positive characteristics of our samples. A first, rather 


crude, attempt was to compute the number of references to America 
during the first half of 1940 containing criticism or praise of Ger 


’ Taylor, | Op 

Other branches of German propaganda have been active in this line 
him, Bltskrnieg in the West, circulated without question to any group who 
by the German Labrary of Information in New York, portrays the “inevitable” 


German divisions in Flanders and France with constant emphasis on the futility o 


‘1! Hitler, A Vein Kampf. New York: Reynai and Hitchcock, 1939, p. 746 
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ny, Great Britain, and the United States. Four categories were 
ved. 

Vilification of Britain in her relations with the United States. 

Any reference which portrayed Great Britain, her colonies, or het 

nions ina malevolent role with reference to the United States, 

ther culturally, economically, politically, or militarily is included 


Praise of Germany in her relations uith the United States. 
luded here are all items which portrayed Germany in a benign 

ral, economic, political, or military role with reference to the 

cd States, 

Praise of the United States, her traditions, citizens, institutions, 
d. Criticism of the United States, her traditions, citizens, institu 

or actions. 


le 2 contains the results. The thing for the reader to note 


particularly Is the emphasis On hegativism. Later discussion 


will deal with these results further. 


TABLE 2 


\ second method approached the problem from a different angle. 
\n attempt was made to delve into the actual content of the refer 
‘in order to ascertain the kinds of positive and mn gative pres 
which were being exerted on the listening audience. ‘This 
second method of classification, consequently, took as its umit of 
alysis not the heterogeneous “reference to America,” which might 
deal with several topics, but the actual “pressures” on the audience. 
hy a pressure is meant the expression of a bias—criticizing or com 


mending something. The expression of such “bias,” the writer felt, 
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) 


might serve as a strong stimulus to the adoption of similar or 
opposite bias on the part of the listener; it should prove, therefore, 
a significant and meaningful unit upon which to base a quantitative 
analysis. 

Accordingly, a set of “dimensions of bias” was constructed and 
German broadcasts during the first half of 1940 submitted to analysis 
in terms of it. The “dimensions” follow. 

1. Anti-environment pressures (-E). These are divisible into 
two groups: 

a. Personal anti-environment pressures (Pers -E). Statements 
which praise, criticize, or otherwise discuss the audience with respect 
to its response or attitude toward some aspect of the environment 
being criticized.” “The American people are to be praised for 
condemning the activities of certain Jews in their midst,” is an 
example. 

b. Impersonal anti-environment pressures (IAmpr -E). Criticisms 
of the environment which do not explicitly relate the audience to 
the aspect of the environment criticized. 

2. Pro-environment pressures (+E). These too are divisible 
into types: 

a. Personal pro-environment pressures (Pers +E). Statements 
which praise, criticize, or otherwise discuss the audience with respect 


to its response or attitude toward some aspect of the environment 


being praised. An example is, “The American people honor in 
Senator Borah the great traditions of their country.” 

b. Impersonal pro-environment pressures (Impr +E). Com 
mendations of the environment which do not explicitly relate the 
audience to the aspect of the environment commended. 

3. Anti-self pressures (-S). Criticism of the audience for some 
attitude toward its environment or for some characteristic alleged 
to be exhibited by the audience. 

4. Pro-self pressures (+8). Commendation of the audience for 
some attitude toward its environment or for some characteristic 
alleged to be exhibited by the audience. 

5. Types of environment (E Am, E Br, and E Gr). 

a. British-linked environment (E Br). Criticism or praise of 
some aspect of the American environment explicitly related by an 
announcer to the British—e.g., criticism of the American press 


12 Environment refers to traditions, institutions, leaders, policies, etc., which are said ! 


the German radio to be parts of the American scene 
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asserting it to be the pawn of the British Foreign Office. The link- 
age may be more or less direct: the statement that British politicians 
are pulling wires behind the American diplomatic scene is direct; 
pointing out an affinity between “Wall Street” and “British plu- 
tocracy” is relatively indirect. 

b. German-linked environment (E Gr). Criticism or praise of 
some aspect of the American environment explicitly related to 
Germany. Praise of the American way of life which likens the 
chance for advancement there to the New Order in Germany is an 
example. 

c. Native American environment (E Am). Discussions, either 
critical or commendatory, of aspects of the native American scene 
without explicit references to foreign influence or afhinity. 

6 Personal pressures (Pers). All discussions of the audience, 
either critical or commendatory, whether related to attitudes toward 
the environment or to audience characteristics as such. 

>. Impersonal pressures (Impr). Criticism or praise of the envi- 
ronment without reference to the audience." 

The results of this classification appear in Table 3. The negative 
tone of German broadcasting is quite apparent. At all times the 
anti-environment category (-E) led all others in frequency and 
was markedly higher than the pro-environment category (items 3, 
4, 25, in Table 3). Further, an increasing tide of criticism of the 
United States (item 11) and a concomitant decrease of praise (item 
123) was to be noted. As time went on, in short, the Berlin radio 
became more critical of America, shifting the brunt of criticism 
from Britain (item 12) to this country. This graded negative pres 
sure will be discussed again in a later section. 

With respect to praise and criticism of the audience, the same 
thing is to be noted: a gradual shift from praise to criticism (items 
i, 2,24). In addition, both praise and criticism of the environment 
became increasingly impersonal as time went on (items 5-8). The 
meaning of this depersonalization will become clearer shortly. 


All categories are not mutually exclusive, although they form mutually exclusive pairs 
ronment (—E) and pro-environment (--E) pressures do not overlap; 

f (—S) and pro-Self (+S) pressures, nor personal (Pers) and imper 

pressures. Likewise, the three types of environment (E Br, E Gr, and E Am) 
exclusive Pro-Self (+S) and antu-Self (—-S) pressures are composed of all 
nvironment pressures (Pers +E) and personal anti-environment pressures 

E) which praise or criticize the audience respectively, plus all praise or criticism of 

n which ts unr lated to the environment Ihe category t ung per onal pres 
Pers) comprises S and +S, and all discussions of the environment which treat 


neutrally. Impersonal pressures are the sum of Impr E and Impr +1 
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TABLE 3 


Positive Pressures 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGATIVI 


Periop 
+S 

3 I 71 70 63 

TI 29 23 33 
5 Pers I 44 42 27 

6. Impr I 27 28 3¢ 

7. Pers 15 10 10 

8. Impr +E 14 13 23 21 
9 Pers 59 37 

10. Impr 51 5! ( 

it Ek Am 2 23 3 

rz. E Br 51 17 25 

13 +E Am 20 15 18 , 
14. +E Gr 9 8 15 18 
15. Per E Am 5 8 | 11 ) 
16. Impr E Am 15 15 27 

17. Pers E Br 39 34 16 
18. Impr E Br 12 13 | 9 ! 
19. Pers +E Am 8 4 4 

2 Impr +E Am 12 11 14 1 
21. Pers +E Gr 7 | 6 6 - 
22. Impr +E Gr 2 2 9 

23. Pers: Impr Ratio (1.2) (1.2) (.70) 
24 +S:—S Ratio (1.18) | (8.5) | (.35) 

25. +1 E Ratio (.41) (.52) 


The same negativity can be seen in the analysis of the Altmark 
material. Here an opportunity is afforded for placing both British 
and German propaganda on the negative-positive dimension. 
Analysis provides many unambiguous examples of the relative 
negativity of German appeals. In Table 4 are presented compari 
sons of German and British broadcasts. The items contained there 
are ones which epitomize the option of attacking the adversary or 
justifying one’s own cause. How often the British choose the latter 
and the Germans the former is a striking commentary on their 
divergent strategies. 

Still another index of the intensity of the negative appeals is 
possible here: the type of emotional language used by Germany and 
Great Britain in their broadcasts on the Altmark. Table 5 contains 
the ratio of emotionally toned to neutral words found in the trans 
missions of both powers. Not only were German broadcasts mort 
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TABLE 4 


TAGES OF REFERENCES TO THE AtTMARK Cast Cririca 


JusTIFICATORY [TEMS 


own legal justihication in cas 


g enemy legal blame in cas 
treatment: own nation 
ble treatment: enemy nation 
iwolation of international law 


pect for international law 


Altmark case involves 


ad equal opportunity to make atrocity charges in the ca the 
on the treatment of the English captiy on board the Altmark, Germans 
nt behavior of the boarding party which seized the ship 


emotional than British; they showed in addition a greater density 
of negatively toned than positively toned words. 

The importance of negative propaganda as an adjunct to the 
strategy of demoralization is intrenched in the history of Europe 
prior to World War Il. The German-Polish non-aggression pact 
of 1931, for example, contains explicit articles forbidding the us¢ 

negative propaganda by either signee against the other. The 
same provision is made in the League of Nations Convention 
governing the use of radio in the cause of peace (1937).'" In an 
attempt to account for the alleged effectiveness of negative propa 
ganda, F. C. Bartlett points to the fact that social thinking in general 
tends more often to be negative and critical than positive and 
constructive. Negative thinking, he says, since it requires less 
detachment from the social group, demands less effort on the part 
of the individual. 

Parenthetically, Bartlett suggests that negative propaganda makes 
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its appeal to “a lot of obscure motives . . . connected with antago 


nism to established forms of control.” Psychoanalytic writers have 


made much of this point, As a result of inevitable frustration, 


according to them, latent aggression is built up in the course of 


social life. Thus, in times of crisis when frustration runs high. 


such latent aggression may become a particularly potent factor in 


determining social response. Negative propaganda, appealing to 


this fund of unexpressed aggressiveness, may in terms of this theory 


lead to two demoralizing consequences: either the individual will 


consciously adopt aggressive attitudes toward symbols of authority 


within the culture, or he will be overcome by anxiety lest the newly 


be incited aggression prove too overwhelming an impulse for him to 
Bi control. In either event, that much dissonance has been added to 


the harmony of social life; and thereby the aim of dissolvent 


propaganda, discussed in the preceding section, 1S furthered."® 


THe Temporat Dimension 


A propaganda campaign takes place in time; with time, its char 
acteristics change. It may start with a flourish, gradually peter out, 
flare up again, then die out completely. Such trends may charac 
terize the campaign as a whole; they may also apply to parts 


thereof—for example, the amount of criticism. Two marked trend 


characteristics are featured in German short-wave propaganda. 
a. The method of graded attack. \n the preceding section the 
over-all characteristic of German propaganda was shown to be 


negative; criticism rather than justification could be considered its 
hallmark. But negativity developed gradually; its growth exempli 
hed the method of graded attack. Evident not only in the general 
rise of criticism over the four periods, it was also apparent in specifi 


campaigns carried out by Reichssender Berlin. 

For example, in attacks on the American press the campaign got 
under way with criticisms of “some American newspapers,” an 
arraignment with which few could take exception. No specific 
newspapers were mentioned. The next stage of the attack, some- 
what allegorical, was carried in a weekly dramatic monologue “Hot 


F. Political propaganda. Cambridge: Cambndge University Press, 194 


"S ef seq 


irtlett 


16 For psychoanalytic interpretations of the efficacy of negative propaganda, see Fr 


T M., Social cor flict ind psych conflict, / 1935 39, 44, 922-9}! nd 
Whit A. B. The new propaganda, London: Gollancz, 1939, esp. Chap. 9, “Anxiet 
| guilt, and hostility.” The frustration-aggression hypothesis is discussed by Doob 
is lard, J.. et al., Frustration and aggression, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939 
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off the wire.” Gertie Hahn, who played the role of switchboard 
girl on the fictitious “Pittsburgh Tribune,” in answering the calls 
for information, transmitted tales about the inner workings of the 
paper to her girl friend Nancy. Among the bits she let slip were 
condemnations of “Rosenbloom and Finklestein,” the editors of her 
paper, allegedly so extremely pro-British as to twist around the 
wires sent from Berlin by the paper's German correspondent Joe, 
Gertie’s boy friend. Having thus established two legendary scape 
goats, the Berlin radio next revealed to its audience that ninety pet 
cent of the foreign correspondents for American newspapers were 
British subjects. On the heels of this disclosure came charges that 
American papers were indulging in inspired “fortune-telling” rather 
than news-reporting; evidence was adduced in the program called 
“Listen and judge for yourself” and in the topical talks of “Mr. 
Okay.” In the next phase, attacks were launched straight against 
two potent prestige symbols of American journalism—the New 
York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune. \n due course 
these papers and others were charged with being “Jewish con 
trolled,” “alien afhhiated,” or corrupted by other “sinister influences.” 
The culminating step was the blanket charge that the American 
press as a Whole was “criminally stupid,” the agent of “Jews, wat 
mongers, and Wall Street.” 

Quanttatively, the method of graded attack can be expressed in 
terms of the fluctuations in praise and criticism through the four 
periods covered by this survey, as represented in Tables 2 and 3. 
Shifting the brant of criticism gradually from the British-linked to 
the American environment was one token (items 11 and 12, Table 
3). By this means the audience was first invited to whet its critical 
spirit on “foreign” symbols, and then gradually slipped a purely 
American set of symbols upon which to turn that criticism which 
formerly had been reserved for the British. There was, in fact, little 
difference in the negative stereotypes with which the British and 
then the Americans were labelled. Both were plutocrats or war 
mongers or Jewish-controlled. The amount of shift in criticism 
from Britain to America is presented in Table 6 (item 1). 

At the same time that criticism was being directed increasingly 
upon purely native—hence cego-involved aspects of the environ 
ment, certain other significant shifts appeared. A gradual decrease 
in the amount of “personal” as compared to “impersonal” praise 
devoted to the environment became apparent (item 2, Table 6). 
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So extreme was this tendency in the case of praise of the purely 
American environment, that by Period IV the ratio dwindled almos 
to zero (item 3). Concomitant with the depersonalization of prais 
went a steady shift in the focus of praise, from the native American 
to the German-linked American environment (item 4). A simila; 
downward trend is to be observed in the +$:—S ratio (item 24, 
Table 3). 

TABLE 6 


Tue Grapeo Arrack AGainst THE UNitep Srares 


Two functions are served by the method of graded attack. In 
the first place, rapport with the audience may be effected in th 
more congenial phases of early contact. In the second place, through 
some obscure psychological mechanism, audiences will tolerate mor 
criticism when that criticism is introduced gradually. And th 
Berlin radio could not afford to antagonize its listeners, for in radio 
propaganda, the listener is sovereign; one flip of the dial does the 
trick. 

Concern for the audience may have been at the bottom of another 
gradual change of policy during the four periods covered in th 
present survey. As time went on, criticism of the environment 
grew less and less personal—and this in apparent contradiction to 
the tactic of increasing pressure described above. (Pers -E:Impr -! 
ratio: Period I, 1.63; II, 1.50; III, .75; IV, .46.) The writer sees 11 
this decrease an attempt to avoid over-criticism. If a broadcaster 
would not offend his audience, there is a certain point of criticism 
beyond which he dare not go. As the German radio centered its 
criticism more and more squarely upon the purely American, and 
hence ego-involved aspects of the environment, and as _ praise 
dwindled, compensation had to be made in some other sphere. 
This demand, it appears to the writer, has been fulfilled by an 
impersonalization of criticism. 
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he significance of the step-by-step method in propaganda has 
been remarked by several writers. Doob, for example, designates 
this type of campaign as “delayed revealed.” '' Hitler too has 
nted on the efheacy of the method.’ Probably the best 
empirical demonstration of its power is provided in the experiments 
f{ Lewin and his colleagues on overcoming undesirable food 
preferences in children.” 
b. Policy pace-making. Another temporal characteristic of propa 
da is the manner in which it is geared to contemporary diplo 
matic and military manoeuvers. In the sense of “softening” or 
preparing a population for future moves, German propaganda, as 
ve have pointed out in preceding sections, precedes or sets the pace 
for policy. Several striking instances of the technic are revealed in 
sults of the present investigation. 
“Unpreparing” the audience for the outbreak of active hostilities 
n Europe was one such instance. Period II, it will be remembered, 
comprises the weeks immediately preceding the German invasion 
Scandinavia. Mulder, more conciliatory, and less indicative of 
belligerent intentions than at any other time, Berlin broadcasts 
during that period gave no readable indication of the holocaust 
which was to follow. Discussions of Germany, on the contrary, 


pictured an amiable people, innocent of warlike designs—a “peac 
loving nation” in contrast to Great Britain “with a navy on your 
very shores.” Items 1, 2, and 24 in Table 3 depict the cordial tone 


idopted toward the American audience at that time. A further 


omparison of the congeniality of Period II with the negative tone 
of later periods is provided in item 11 of the same table and in 
Table 6. To a constant listener, the invasion which ended Period I 
must indeed have been a shock. For SO mild had been the broad 
casts that the S/ztz character of the German move northward could 
not but have been enhanced. 


In addition, when the purpose served, the German radio carried 
material which directly foreshadowed future policies of the Reich. 
Weeks before Hitler delivered his “last appeal to reason” to the 


English on July 19, the German radio had been broadcasting similar 


Propaganda: Its psychology and technique. New York: Holt, 19 H 
iyed revealed propaganda, th propagandist reveals his aim on ft ! 
ated attitudes.” Cf. p. 413 
r, A. Mein Kamp}. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939, p. & 
vin, K. The conceptual representation and measurement of psychological forces 
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exhortations. Again, the speech of Reichsminister of Economics 
Walther Funk on July 25 “oflering” the United States econom 


collaboration with the “new” Europe, was foreshadowed as early as 


the end of June, when Berlin speakers appealed to American eco 


nonuc self-interest to trade with “the dominant power on th 


continent.’ 


By providing advance justification for possible action against 


Norway, Germany in her treatment of the Altmark case agai 


betraved her hand to those few who had sat at the card table with 
her before. Constantly the world was told that Britain was th: 
traditional violator of neutral rights—particularly Norwegian rights. 


Table 7 reveals how closely Germany linked her cause with th: 


cause of Norway “against the depredations of the piratical British.” 


By such ties Germany intimated that she might have to protect 
herself against the British threat to the north. Yet nothing specific 
was said about the measures Germany would take. 


TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE OF REFERENCES TO THE ALTMARK Cask ContTAINING Disecussi 
Net 


rRAL-BELLIGERENT RELATIONS 


Citing neutral public opimon unfavorable to enemy country 


Pointing out danger to neutrals from enemy country | 
Picturing Norway as oppre ! by enemy }1 
Linking loss of Altmark with violation of Norwegian rights | 


PERSONAL-IMPERSONAL DIMENSION 


How deep into the “inner man” does propaganda seek to pierce? 


There are innumerable ways of going beneath the skin. One may 
use emotional language (see Table 2). Or one may discourse on 
those things another holds dear; criticisms of a man’s wife go 


deeper than diatribes against the policies of Madam Secretary 
Perkins. Or, for a third, one may play up dramatically the place 
of an individual in a context of events under discussion. “Cam 
bridge has littered streets” is not so potent a charge as “You ought 
to be ashamed of the littered streets of Cambridge.” The variation 
between the personally charged and the superficial appeal is what 
we refer to here as the personal-impersonal dimension. 
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Analysis of Table 2 shows us that, in terms of emotionality of 


} 


language, German propaganda in the Altmark case went farther 


toward the personal pole of the dimension than did British. In 


other respects, this difference was not sustained (sce ‘Table 8). 


Three out of the four indices chosen show equality between the 


British and the German. The fourth, however—the “plain folks” 


device, talking as one Little Man to another—cvx ned up the score 


all around. 


TABLE 8 


GE OF REFERENCI 


Some indication of the place of German references to America 


, the first half of 1940 on the personal impersonal dimension 


tained in the personal and impersonal categories of Tabl 


I, 2, 5-10, 15-23). Three things were noted there: (1) 


| decline in the ratio of personal to impersonal discussions 


3); (2) a sharp decrease in praise of the audience follow my 


1 Il (item 2); (2) a steady depersonalization over the four 


of all praise and criticism of the American 
8). The reader can find the absolute level of 


ersonal material by reference to Table 2. 


STRATIFIED-HOMOGENEOUS DIMENSION 
) long as there 1S organized socicly, there will be | jalyz 
Ips Vv ith different needs and different interests; and so lon y 
are propagandists, they will make their appeal to these 


ized groups. This method of stratified appeals is not new 


received its first intensive use in World War 1.) To measur: 
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stratification of propaganda directly is virtually impossible; there 
are occasions when a single propaganda appeal may mean all things 
to all people. Notwithstanding this fact, approximate indices can 
and should be constructed. 

A check-list, of course, offers the simplest procedure. One mig 
list specialized appeals to economic, cultural, geographical, 
and occupational groups, to be checked appropriately. And sinc 
stratified appeals are so closely related to the strategy of divid 
rule, one might also check whether the appeals constitute a wedg 
between groups or a plea for cooperation. No such method, unfor 
tunately, was employed in the present investigation. But certain 
observations are relevant. For example, among divisive stratified 
appeals were attempts to turn the American people against their 
leaders, Gentiles against Jews, lower class against upper, the country 
against New York and Wall Street, America against Britain, th 
people against alien refugees, isolationists against interventionist 
newspaper readers against the press. “Stratified” programs wi 
instituted for housewives (Zeesen Women’s Club), the intelligent 
(The College Hour), esthetes (topical talks), music lovers (mus 
business men (Economic Review), German-Americans (Germai 
language transmissions), scandal-mongers (Charley's Cabaret a 
Mr. Okay), the upper classes (Constance Drexel, et al.), anti 
Semites (The Jew in American History, etc.), white-collar workers 
(Gertie Hahn), automobile drivers (topical talk), midwestern 
(Dear Harry and the Folks Back Home in Iowa), the unemplo 
(Jim and Johnny), patriots (British Disregard for American Rights, 
and Paul Revere Rides Again), New Yorkers (Mr. Okay). Ont! 
whole, appeals were not homogeneous, but highly stratified. 

To the economic royalist, the financial pepe of ar 
is more dramatic than a consideration of its place in the divin 
scheme. The Frére de Sacré Coeur may feel nea Whatever 
interpretation is given, it will interest some and bore others. A 
index of interpretation, therefore, proves a valuable tool in predict 
ing roughly she type of individual to whom propaganda is directed 
A preliminary attempt to get at such an index was made in the 
investigation of the Altmark case; four types of interpretation of 
the case were recorded. The results appear in Table 9. 

A better set of categories might have been Spranger’s six valu 


types: political, social, religious, economic, esthetic, and theoretical 


That such classification may serve as a basis of prediction is sug 
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th gested by the work of Woolbert. She found that persons rating 
lings high in a particular value on the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
ca when presented with a dummy newspaper composed of equal 
amounts of material judged by the experimenter to fall into the six 
ight ypes, tended to read and remember items of their same value 
cial. type. = An analysis of references to America during the first half 
since of 1gg0 would probably have revealed a fairly even spread over all 
ind six types, with peaks in the social and economic. “Value analysis,” 
edg however, Was not undertaken. 
TABLE 9 
tihied ENTAGE OF REFERENCES CONTAINING Four Types oF INTERPRETATION 
their rHeE ALTMARK Cast 
uNntry 
the 
we 
ma r th entional international law, the Germans had a better 
vl did the British (Britain violated Norwegian waters). Britain 
hh if captives) and mulitary (the eflicacy of the | 
al 
AvuTHoRITATIVE-CAsUAL DIMENSION 
le since prestige suggestion 1S probably one of the most important 
psychological factors in propaganda, a knowledge of “authoritative 
n ss” becomes a “must.” Are the Scriptures quoted? Government 
reports? Eye-witnesses? Famous aviators? What about the pres 
vi ve of the medium? Is it a broadcast over C.B.S., B.B.C., Reichs 
livin sender Berlin, or Paris Mondial? A\\ the authoritative sources in 
ite the world would not shake the average American’s suspicion of 
An what can be heard over Reichssender Berlin. And who is speaking ? fat 
edic he prestige of Lord Haw-Haw and Fred Kaltenbach on the Ger 3 
ect d. man radio is a Wisp compared to that of B.B.C. speakers: Harold i 
n the Laski, J. B. Priestley, A. V. Alexander, Noel Coward, Leslie How a 
on of id, Vincent Sheean, and other luminaries. a 
It is impossible to say how much prestige the Geriman radio and 
valu its speakers have in America. To assume that they have little is 
( G. W. Recent applications of the Study of valu 
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fairly safe. Although this fact abrogates prestige suggestion as a 


major device, the prestige technics used by the Berlin staff must not 
be overlooked. No systematic study on the subject has been carried 


out on the references to America during the first half of i940: 
yet several authoritative devices were apparent. One is the use of 
the eye-witness report. E. BD. Ward, for example, served the Berlin 
radio in the capacily of a roving cye Witness reporter covering thy 
victorious wake of the German armies in Flanders and Fran 
What he had to say was delivered with the assurance of th 
onlooker. H. V. Kaltenborn might have been his stylistic model 

curt and “objective.” Koischwitz’s tony “College Hour” simulated 
the classroom procedure for its prestige effect. And frequent on 


other programs were citations of “official figures” on bombings, food 
S 


TABLE 


P ENTAC Arrmmark R ENCES Cor 


conditions, the progress of the war. The use to which the content 
of captured diplomatic archives and personal documents have bx 
put, particularly in connection with “war guilt” and the Polis! 
invasion, are familiar. “Mr. Okay” lifted his prestige by the shaky 
bootstrap of confiding to his audience that his information v 
“confidential.” But the greatest boost of all was the prestige ol 
German victories. 

In the Altmark propaganda, a comparison of some British an 
German prestige devices was attempted. The results appear 1 
Table 10. Although there is numerical equality in the use of pr 
tige devices by both powers, we must repeat again that such equalit 


may be nullified by the greater over all prestige of the British radi 
| 


in America and the distrust of Germany. So long as one can invok 


the proverb, “Beware the Devil quoting Scripture,” mere statistica 


equivalence becomes irrelevant. 
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DIMENSION OF COLLOQUIALITY 


One criterion of good propaganda upon which all writers age 


is that it speak the language of the group to which it is directed. 


Faking full cognizance of this, the Berlin radio has made a special 
point of using speakers who know intimately th language and 
argot of the people under propaganda attack, ‘Vo France went th 
voices Ol Obrecht and Ferdonnet, two negad French journalists. 
England has been showered by the Etonian syllables of William 
Joyce, Lord Haw-Haw. The North American beam bea 
living rooms of this country the American voices of Fred Kalten 
bach, Constance Drexel, E. D. Ward, and others. Whenever “for 


cigners” were used as announcers, they knew the American lan 


rs into the 


guage—Otto Koischwitz, for one, erstwhile instructor at Hunter 
College in New York. 

An attempt to measure what might be called “general colloquial 
ity’ in the Altmark propaganda by counting the number of slang 
xpressions met with only lukewarm success. Nine per cent of the 
German references, and eight per cent of the British contained some 

But such a finding is relatively meaningless, for what is 
slang to one listener may be relatively stilted or unintelligible to 
another. 

Colloquiality also comprises “style.” Certain speakers favored the 
objective” approach; among these was E. D. Ward, who on several} 
ccasions was introduced with a display of breath-taking candor 
his views, the audience was assured, were “not necessarily those of 
this station.” Fred Kaltenba h, on the other hand, was partial to 
a more or less “homespun” technic. Frequently ret rring to the 
United States as “we” or “our country” and to Germany as “ > 


i) 


they, 
he addressed his remarks to a “pal” back in Waterloo, | 


Wal, his 


Nols 


ine town.” His script was liberally peppered w 


catcn phrases such as IOLY ) 1S\ lor 4 turchill, the 


gan “England borrows, France fighis, and America pays.” and 


hi 


shiiy colloquial remarks such as “Socker Berlin sure to k.o. Kid 


don.” 

“Mr. Okay” (Otto Koischwitz, expert on Eugene O'Neill, 
author of two intermediate German textbooks used by New York 
City high schools up to April, 1941, and erstwhile instructor in 


O'Neill Berh jun 1) 
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German at Hunter College, New York) presented a news com 
mentary which invariably began with the phrase, “Confiden 
tially. . . .” In his role as confidential upster and muckraker, 
he lambasted the American press as “Jewish-controlled,” “alien 
afliated,” or “criminally stupid,” divulged the juicier morsels 
of anti-Semitism in New York, and reviled American leaders 
as “plutocratic,” “corrupt,” “stupid.” A program given in_ his 
own name, titled “The College Hour,” simulated an American 
classroom, replete with opening and closing bell, and Koischwitz 
playing pedagogue. The aim was twofold: to show that learning 
and erudition were not dead in Germany and to present subtle 
National Socialist interpretations of such writers as Spranger, Strind 
berg, O'Neill, Spengler, Maeterlinck. Here his manner was rather 
condescending; he even stooped to spelling out difficult terms for 
his hearers. 

Constance Drexel (announced as a “Philadelphia socialite and 
lieiress” but, apparently to avoid litigation, spelled Drechsel in com 
fnunications sent the writer by the German Library of Information 

n New York) affected the social chit-chat style; hers was th: 
nanner of Elsa Maxwell as she described the life of the American 
olony in Berlin and general cultural doings there. It was Miss 
rexel who assured her audience in the spring of 1940 that the 
ideals of the New Germany “were those of ancient Greece: truth 
and beauty.” Another woman announcer on the North American 
Service was-Gertie Hahn, who conducted the. dramatic monologue 
called “Hot Off the Wire,” a program which has already been 
described. Her style, an unfortunate choice for imitation by a 
German, was that of the gum-chewing, flippant American switch 
board operator in the Hollywood manner. 


IMMEDIATE-REMOTE DIMENSION 


Propaganda may deal with the press of contemporary issues or 
with more remote, general concerns. In so far as it concentrates 
on the former, it is exerting direct pressure on attitudes toward 
contemporary affairs, Although, of course, propaganda dealing 


with remote issues may also influence contemporary attitudes, such 
influence tends to be neither so direct nor so vivid. The stuff of 
which good propaganda is made, actually, seems to require a mix 


ture, in proper proportions, of these two ingredients. 
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Both German and British propaganda in the Altmark case hewed 
to the line of contemporaneity. They did not, of course, resist the 
temptation of a sidewise glance at such remote concerns as “the 
glorious naval tradition” of Britain or the “piratical bombardment 
{ Copenhagen” by the British in 1807. Not more than five to ten 
per cent of the material, however, was thus concerned. In the case 


of German references to America in the first half of 1940, the 


material broke into about 70 per cent contemporary and 30 per 


remote. 
DIMENSION oF REPETITIOUSNESS 


Hitler, among propagandists, has made most of the need for 
repetition in propaganda. “Now the purpose of propaganda,” 
says, “is not continually to produce interesting changes for the 

w blasé little masters, but to convince; that is, to convince the 
masses. The masses, however, with their inertia, always need a 
certain time before they are ready even to notice a thing, and they 
will lend their memories only to the thousandfold repetition of the 
most simple ideas.” ** 

In German broadcasts to America, Hitler’s dictum has been put 
to good use. Aside from the recasting of content, there has been 
from time to time little change in the form of the arguments or 

nature of the heroes lauded or the villains attacked. From May, 
1940, to the time of writing, Berlin broadcasts have changed little. 
The attacks on the press, Jews, leadership, and institutions of Amer 

i have continued unabated and only slightly changed; the 
inevitability of German victory and British defeat is still with us: 
he conception of the war as a Jewish-British-plutocratic plot against 

rmany and Adolf Hitler is pumped with as much enthusiasm 

lay as in the spring of last year. The language of the broadcasters 
too has remained unchanged. “War-monger,” “alien-affiliated,” 
“Jewish-controlled,” “plutocratic meddler,” and other verbal weap 
from the German arsenal have received their thousandfold 
repetition and more. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Little if anything is known about the effects of these broadcasts: 
there are even, indeed, no accurate figures on the number of pe ple 
in America who listen. We do know that there are some 45,000,000 


\ Mein Kampf. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1 
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radio sets in the United States and that of these at least one-fifth 
are equipped with short-wave bands, Of these, however, probably 
more than half are too critically tuned to be of much use for intel 
ligible foreign reception. That still leaves a considerable number 
of potential listeners to be accounted for. In addition to the “direct” 
audience, there is a vast “indirect” one. Many German-language 
newspapers in the United States carry in their columns short-wave 
material from Berlin; so does the semi-fascist press. C.B.S. and 
N.B.C. maintain expensive listening posts to supply news reporters 
and commentators with material sent from Germany and othe: 
countries. That the broadcasts we have been analyzing are impor 
tant social stimuli there can, in short, be little doubt. 

The purpose of the present paper has not been to predict the 
future effect of these social stimuli or to gucss the past effect. 
Primarily, its aim was to describe systematically one set of such 
stimuli—those being carried to the United States on German trans 
mitters. The importance of such systematic description In term 
of dimensions of variation need not be discussed again at any great 
length. In order to correlate changes of opinion with changes in 
propaganda “pressure,” systematic methods of expressing variation 
in propaganda must be developed and used. The determination of 
such correlations between propaganda and public opinion, affording 
as it does the basis for prediction of opinion shifts, is a central 
of social psychology, particularly in times of crisis. 

Analogous is the problem of the correlation of propaganda 
changes and political trends. Here again, correlation waits upon 
the elaboration of systematic dimensions of variation. The imp 
tant goal, once more, is prediction. 

A third need served by the elaboration of such dimensions is th 
comparison of divergent propagandas. Heretofore common denom 
inators have been lacking. With the construction of adequat 
dimensions comes the opportunity for intelligible parallel study of 


campaigns as divergent as those of the German Propaganda Ministry 


and the corner grocery. 

Finally, such a procedure provides a means whereby trends in 
propaganda can be represented over a period of time in systematic 
—even quantitative—fashion. 

The dimensions proposed are, of course, tentative. To summarize, 
these are: 
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Dintensions or Propacanpa 


Dissolvent-unifying dimension 
Negative-positive dimension 

lhe temporal dimension 
Personalimpersonal dimension 
Stratified-homogeneous dimension 
Authoritative-casual dimension 
Dimension of colloquiality 
Immediate-remote dimension 


Dimension of repetitiousness. 


The crux of the matter is the need for a dimensional procedure, 


whatever specific form it may ultimately take. If propoganda 


analysis is ever to transcend the realm of belles lettres, systematiza 


tion 18 indispensable. 
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THE EFFECTS OF INFANT FEEDING-FRUSTRATION 
UPON ADULT HOARDING IN THE ALBINO RAT 


BY J. McV. HUNT 


Brown University 


OR a considerable time psychologists, psychiatrists, psychoana- 

lysts, and some anthropologists have attributed large importanc: 
to the experiences of infancy and childhood in determining the 
personal characteristics of adult human beings. In general these 
early experiences, along with hereditary predispositions, are con- 
sidered to determine the manner in which the individual reacts to 
later trials and frustrations, and to supply underlying tendencies to 
adhere to certain values and practices rather than others. They 
are also found to be of importance in determining such character- 
istics as intelligence-test scores, but it is not this aspect of behavior 
with which we are immediately concerned.’ 

At the present time two lines of evidence indicate that early 
experiences are important for adult personality. The first comes 
from psychoanalysis. The analyst finds the dreams and free asso- 
ciations of his subjects leading into their biographical pasts, where, 
by means of his rules of interpretation, he derives a plausible and 
to many a satisfying explanation of adult personalities from the 
experiences of feeding, toilet training, genital behavior, and social 
conflicts within the family. His rules depend upon the postulate 
that these free associations lead to the real determinants of adult 
behavior. Some certainty concerning the evidence from this 
method derives from the fact that certain marked similarities appear 
among the implications of the free associations and dreams of those 
of similar personality—especially of similar neurotic personality. 


'] refer to the work of Wellman and her associates (19; 23). While this evidence 1s 
under dispute, it has the methodological advantages lacking to psychoanalytic studi i 
anthropological studies, namely, that controlled groups of individuals are provid 
one is submitted to a determining experience before the effect is observed. For 
examination and bibliography of this evidence, see: Q. McNemar, A critical examination 
of the University of lowa studies of environmental influences upon the 1.Q., Psychol. Bull 
1940, 37, 63-92. For the reply of these investigators, sce: B. L. Wellman, H. M. S 
and M. Skodak, Review of McNemar'’s critical examination of Iowa Studies, Psychol. Bui 


1940, 37, 93-111. 


2 There is no need to survey this evidence. I refer the reader to the well-known writing 
of S. Freud, e.g., TAree contributions to the theory of sex (5). For the most direct approach 
to the basis for this point, see: O. Fenichel, Outline of clinical psychoanalysis (4) 
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The second line of evidence comes from the comparative study of 
primitive cultures, especially when this method is supplemented 
with psychoanalytic insights. Tribes using relatively similar practices 


N in nursing, Weaning, toilet training, etc., appear to have similar, 
typical personalities even though the geographical circumstances in 
which they live might appear to dictate different types of personali 
ties. The Arapesh of New Guinea are generous, cooperative, and 
peaceful, in spite of the fact that they live on unfertile mountainous 

ana- land and seldom have ample food (11). The Pitchentara of Central 

ance Australia are generous, often fatally optimistic, and do not hoard 
the food even though they live in a land of frequent famine (18). 
hese From the anthropological reports, it appears that both of these 
con- tribes are accustomed to provide infants with frequent and affec 
ts to tionate nursing. Crying is answered with immediate suckling. 
es to Weaning is late; and, among the Pitchentara at least, little attention 

They is paid to toilet habits, and children are not expected to be 

cter- clean (11; 18). On the other hand, the Normanby Islanders, 

avior although they live where food is abundant, are dominated by the 

desire to collect large stores of food. They are competitive, and 
early frequently quarrelsome. Their children, however, are nursed briefly 
omes and without affection (18). The Mundagumor, a people of the 
aSs0- same race as the Arapesh, who live on fertile lowlands of New 
here. Guinea, are arrogant, aggressive, impatient, and quarrelsome in the 

- and extreme. These Mundagumor nurse their children standing up 

1 the for very brief periods, treat crying with slaps, and not infrequently 

social permit their children to die from neglect (11). While such data 

ulate are still meager, these instances are merely samples. 

adult Although both these lines of evidence are important, three defects 

this are evident in their nature. First of all, one observes the resultant 

ppear and looks backward for the determinants. They lack to a large 
those degree the predictive aspect which is desirable in scientific evidence. 
lity. Secondly, an investigator has little or no control of other factors 
aos which might also operate in determining the observed character- 
cs istics. Thirdly, seldom is there any way to supply a control-group 
cri wherein the conditions under consideration are definitely absent. 
ee In assaying the efficacy of the experiences of infancy delineated 


by psychoanalysis for determining adult personality, it would be 
highly desirable from a scientific standpoint to rear human beings 
under controlled circumstances. Since such possibilities are out of 
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4 
the question for social and humanitarian reasons, one is left with 
the alternative of working with lower animals.” If the experiences 
considered important by psychoanalysts belong among fundamental 
biological processes, their effects should be demonstrable upon lower 
animals as well as human beings. To be sure, there is a danger of 
over-simplification. One cannot hope to duplicate the complex 
habit hierarchies involved in the socialization of the human beings, 
But this very simplification may well serve as an advantage in 
enabling the investigator to lay bare the essentials. Investigators 
using animals have already had some success in producing analogues 
of such dynamisms as regression (16), reaction-formation (12; 16), 
and possibly projection (6). 

Studies controlling the experiences of animals relevant to our 
problem during their development have hardly begun, but we have 
already Levy’s studies of instinct satiation: sucking in dogs (9), 
pecking in chicks (10). The present paper describes a preliminary 
investigation of the effects of feeding-frustration during late infancy 
upon the hoarding behavior of adult rats. It was inspired by the 
hypothesis formulated by Money-Kyrle from a survey of the evi 
dence furnished by the comparative study of primitive cultures. 
“Free feeding and late weaning would seem to promote generosity 
and optimism. Oral deprivation and early weaning would seem to 
promote stinginess and greed” (13, 126). Feeding was chosen 
because it is the simplest factor to control in animal work. While 
food-storing in rats is a long cry from stinginess and collecting in 
human beings, it is nicely measurable, and can be produced at will 
with a relatively slight amount of food deprivation at any time, as 
has been shown by Hunt and Willoughby (7) and by Wolfe (24). 
The rat was chosen because it is a convenient laboratory animal, 
with a brief life-cycle. 

The specific questions in this investigation were two: (1) Willa 
period of feeding-frustration during infancy alter hoarding behavior 
in adulthood; and (2) Does the age of the animals at the time an 


infantile feeding-frustration occurs determine the degree to which 


the hoarding behavior in adulthood is affected? This latter ques- 
tion is important in view of the current belief that frustration- 
tolerance increases with age. 

An exception here might be the study of adolescent personalities of children 1 


orphanages using contrasting practices of feeding, weaning, and toilet training. Anot 
exception can be found in the studies of infantile sucking by M. A. Ribble (17) 
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To determine whether feeding-frustration in infancy alters the 
hoarding behavior of adult rats, we have compared the numbers of 
pellets stored, both before and after 5 days of relative hunger in 
adulthood, by animals which had been submitted to 15 days of 
feeding-frustration during late infancy with the numbers of pellets 
stored by their litter-mates which had been allowed unlimited food 
continuously. Both, experimental animals and controls were other- 
wise allowed unlimited food. To determine whether the age of 
the animals at the tume of the infantile feeding-frustration deter- 
mines the degree to which hoarding behavior in adulthood is 
aflected, we began the infantile hunger period at 24 days following 
birth for one group and at 32 days following birth for another 
group. The schedule of this experimental procedure appears in 
Table 1, but it will be described in some detail. 

Four litters of albino rats from the laboratory colony (derived 
from Wistar stock) served as subjects. Two litters (5 females and 
2 males, 4 females and 3 males) born on July 15, 1939, served as the 
24-day group, and 2 other litters (4 females and 3 males, 6 females 
and 2 males) born on June 16 served as the 32-day group." All 
litters were weaned at 21 days of age, and they were allowed 
unlimited food until the experimental feeding began.” 

The experimental animals and the controls for both the 24-day 
group and the 32-day group were selected by what might be called 
the “method of split litters.” Preparation of the 24-day group 
began the day following weaning, and of the 32-day group 8 days 
later when they were 29 days old. In both cases, the 2 litters con- 
stituting each of the groups were divided randomly, so that litter- 
mates served as experimental and control animals, and the numbers 
of males and females in the experimental and control groups were 
as nearly equal as possible. Ear-marks on each animal identified it 
according to litter and individually throughout the experiment. 
Experimental animals and controls of each group were segregated 

the abstract of the paper presented before the American Psychological Association 
l. Bull., 1940, 37, 487-488) these 2 groups were labelled 21-day group and 28-day 
respectively. Such was the plan of the experiment, but since some time was involved 


paring the animals, so that the actual feeding-frustration began on the 24th and the 
day following birth, these days are more appropriately used as the labels in this 


Purina Dog Chow was the only food used in this experiment. As occasion demanded, 


given in the form of pellets or as wet mash. This preparation has proved an 
late, qualitative diet for rats. 
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in separate cages to make four cages in all. All animals were 
weighed individually at the beginning of the experiment and on 
alternate days through the 15-day periods of feeding-frustration 
and for another 15 days following. 

The feeding-frustration to which the experimental groups were 
submitted consisted of 10-minute group-feedings of wet mash at 
irregular intervals varying from g to 36 hours for 15 days. Thus 
controlled were time-of-eating and tume-between-feedings. To 
minimize inanition, any animal failing to gain or falling in weight 
distinctly below its litter mates of the same sex was given extra 
individual feedings; so, even though the animals were ordinarily 
fed as groups, the intervals between feedings varied for these 
animals. Care was taken that every animal in both the experi- 
mental groups hungered once for 36 hours (staruung second day of 
experimental feeding) and twice for 24 hours, and the same feeding 
schedule was followed for both groups. Wet mash was available 
continuously in the cages of the controls. 

Following the 15 days of feeding-frustration, unlimited quantities 
of wet mash were made available in the cages of the controls. 

Likewise following the 15 days of feeding-frustration, unlimited 
quantities of wet mash were made available in the cages of the 


experrmental animals. They remained in their original cages and 
received as groups the same treatment as the controls for 15 more 
days, when the sexes were segregated. Then they were weighed 
only every fourth or fifth day for another month. During this 


month the observer watched for homosexual behavior and examined 


the vaginas of the females at each weighing to determine whether 
| roughly to what extent the feeding-frustration had delayed 
puberty. At the end of this month, when the 24-day group was 


al 


84 days old and the 32-day group was 83 days old, the animals were 

resorted according to weight, and experimental animals were caged 

with controls. These were then returned to the colony room where 

unlimited food in the form of pellets was continuously available. 

tly in January of 1940, approximately 5 months following the 

{ the infantile feeding-frustration, the animals were segregated 

the individual living cages of the hoarding apparatus. There 

lived with food-pellets continuously available for g days to 
get them accustomed to the cages and to segregated life. 


To determine whether the experimental animals differed from 


th 


) 


¢ controls under conditions of satiation, they were given an oppor- 
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tunity to hoard pellets for 30 min. on each of 3 successive days 
(pre-frustration hoarding). Ordinarily, as our observations and 
those of Wolfe (24) have shown, satiated rats will not hoard food, 
but we measured the hoarding at this time to determine whether 
the infantile feeding-frustration had any effect upon satiated rats, 

Following the pre-frustration hoarding tests all animals, experi- 
mental and control animals of both groups, were submitted to a 
subsistence diet for 5 days (adult feeding-frustration). On each 
of the first 2 of these days every animal was given 2 large pellets 
(1 in. by 1 in. by ¥% in.). On the last 3 days each animal was 
allowed to eat for 30 min. from a glass coaster of wet mash. As an 
afterthought, on the last 2 days the coasters were weighed at the 
beginning, after 10 min. of eating, and again after 30 min. of eating 
to obtain a rough measure of the speed of eating and to measure 
the total amount of food eaten. 

After this adult feeding-frustration, each animal was again given 
an opportunity to hoard pellets for 30-min. trials on 4 successive 
days, or until the hoarding had nearly ceased (post-frustration 
hoarding). During this period the animals were allowed to keep 
enough pellets to serve as an unlimited food supply through the 
subsequent 24 hours. The number of pellets hoarded each day by 
each rat was recorded. This constituted the experimental procedure. 


Tue Hoarpinc AppaRATUS 


Since the experiment required individual measures of hoarding, 
and 29 animals were involved, an apparatus was designed which 
permitted working with 10 animals at a time." 

The living cages of this apparatus were constructed in units oi 
5 cages with common partitions. The walls were of ro in. by 4 in. 
pine board; the floors were of 4 in. wire mesh to allow droppings 
to fall through into a galvanized iron tray. The tops were of 3g in. 
mesh. A unit measured 4o in. long, 10 in. wide, and 1o in. high. 
Each living cage within a unit was 73% in. by 10 in. by 10 in. The 
rats lived on the bare wire-mesh floors. Openings of 4 in. by 4 10. 
were cut in one side wall of each unit 1 in. above the bottom edge 
and centered between the partitions separating the individual cages 
Strips 4 in. by % in., grooved along the inner edges, were nailed 

61 am especially grateful to my colleague, Harold Schlosberg, for the major porto 


the design of this hoarding apparatus and for assistance in measuring the hoarding 
part in this experiment deserves more than this mention. 
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at the bottom and on the 2 sides of each of these openings as sliding 


retainers for 44% in. by 5 in. plates of galvanized iron that served 
as doors. An extension of the iron at one end of each plate 


answered as a door-handle. Except that they were darker than 
desirable, these living units served well. Front walls of heavy wire 
mesh would improve them. The six units employed in this experi- 
ment usually stood on their trays in a rack. They were easily lifted 
from this rack to the table supporting the hoarding alleys. See 


wire mesh 


LIVING 
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glass 
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treadie contacts 


Fic. 1. DIAGRAM OF THE APPARATUS 


The two units of 5 hoarding alleys, equal in total width to the 
length of the cage-units (40 in.), were partitioned with pine boards 
(10 in. by ¥4 in.) so that each alley was the same width as an indi- 
vidual cage. A piece of prestwood % in. by 40 in. by 4o in. floored 
each unit of five alleys. One end of each unit was closed with a 
pine board 10 in. by 4 in. by 4o in.; the other end was left open 
so that a unit of cages could be adjusted to it to make an alley for 
each cage. Framed, wire-mesh covers for each unit kept each rat 
in its own alley. These units of alleys were supported on blocks, 
so that the floor of the alleys was 4 in. below the openings of the 
cages, to make a low threshold between the cages and the alleys. 
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In measuring the hoarding, a unit of cages in which rats had 
been living and from which all food had been removed was 
adjusted at the open end of a unit of alleys. The doors to th 
cages were opened, allowing the rats free access to the alleys and 
to a can of pellets placed at the opposite end of the alley 39 in. away, 
A trial consisted of 30 min. in this situation, after which the number 
of pellets stored in each cage was counted. 

To facilitate counting the pellets, an illuminating platform was 
constructed consisting of a tray of galvanized iron like that used to 
collect droppings, covered with a slab of plate glass 4% in. thick 
papered on the under side. The unit of living cages rested on this 
platform, and within the platform a string of small red bulbs, like 
those used on Christmas trees, could be turned on at will to give 
from beneath a soft light ample to see the pellets stored in the cages. 
These were turned on every 10 min. during each trial for a period 
long enough to count the pellets. Though this soft illumination 
did not appear to disturb the animals, it was thought best to leave 
the cages in their customary darkness as much as possible. Since 
the rate of hoarding proved of no significance, in another experi 
ment one would need count only at the end of a 30-min. trial. 

In order to obtain a rough measure of the activity of the animals 
during the hoarding trials, and originally to obtain automatically a 
record of the hoarding, hinged treadles of prestwood were installed 
midway in the floor of each alley. As a rat passed over this treadle, 
it tilted the lever and made an electrical contact which recorded or 
a waxed-paper kymograph. Since the rats made many trips back 
and forth in the alleys without hauling pellets, however, this device 
proved of no use as a record of hoarding, and the activity measures 
proved insignificant. On the whole, the apparatus was quite suc 
cessful. It was possible to put all 29 animals through a 3o-min. 
hoarding-trial in about 2 hours, 


RESULTS 


The results will be presented in a chronological order following 
the order of procedure. 

(1) Inanition effects. In spite of our efforts to minimize them, 
inanition effects were observable, as might be expected from the 
work of Biel (1), Evans and Bishop (3), Slonaker and Card (20), 
and Stone (22). The weights of the experimental animals fell con- 
siderably below those of the controls during the 15 days of feeding: 
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frustration and continued below for between 3 and 4 months 
following it. These differences in weight became progressively less 
until for the 24-day group they disappeared by 106 days following 
the end of the infantile frustration. (See Table 2.) They never 
disappeared entirely from the 32-day group, but when the hoarding 
trials began, 138 days after the infantile feeding-frustration, they 
were no longer significant statistically. In the light of hoarding 


TABLE 2 


Mean Weicuts (GRAMs) oF EXPERIMENTAL AND ConTROL ANIMALS AT THE 
BEGINNING, DURING, AND AT THE END OF THE 15-Day Periop oF INFANTILE 
FEEDING FRUSTRATION, AND AT Various INTERVALS FoLLowine It 


24-Day Group 32-Day Group 
| FEMALES MALeEs FEMALES 


Expr. Expr contr Expt 


| 
( 


199 
235. 
264. 
280. 
313.5 
320.0 


results below, it is interesting to note that the differences in weight 
disappeared sooner in the 24-day group than in the 32-day group. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted that, although these animals derived 
largely from Wistar stock, the weight differences between males 
and females are considerably larger than those recorded by Donald- 
son (2) for animals of this breed, and the weight curves of the 
controls also differ from Donaldson’s considerably. 

Besides falling below the controls in weight, the experimental 
animals reached puberty later than the controls. Homosexual 
mounting appeared about a week later in the experimental males 
and roughly corroborates Stone’s findings (22). The vaginas of 


| 
N is 
| 
f ng 52.0 52.0 45.0 47.2 77.0 75.0 65.8 | 69.0 ae 
f 51.0 55.0 44-5 | 49.0 | 74.0 S9.3 62.6 
tt 64.0 | 71.0 | 48.3 | 63.4 | 78.5 98.3 | 66.8 91.8 ae 
nd 65.0 85.0 53.3 74.6 | 113.7 74.0 105.4 
| 114.0 135.0 93-5 110.4 | 134.5 | 148.0 | 100.6 
| 187.0 137.0 | 151.6 | 
da |} 218.7 153.0 165.0 
| 
6 days 254-0 169.7 | 176.4 | a 
f | 284.0 153.0 184.0 "> 
313.3 192.5 193.4 | 2 
321.6 201.0 197.0 | | v3 
169.0 | 214.3 | 133.8 150.¢ 
| | 
| 214.3 | 150.0 164.0 
72 da 237.5 | 241.7 | 164.6 1Ro.0 : 
117 days 295.0 | 297.3 | 190.8 203.5 si) 
135 days | 304.0 | 301.0 | 1907.8 | 205.0 te: 
| | 
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the females in the experimental groups opened about a week later 
than did those of the controls. In two females of the 24-day group 
this delay was approximately two weeks. No effort was made to 
get precise data on these factors. They were observed and recorded 
only casually as the experimenter weighed the animals following the 
infantile feeding-frustration to check the possibility that degree of 
inanition might be related to the amount hoarded later. 

(2) Pre-frustration hoarding. While satiated rats will not ordi- 
narily hoard food, there was a possibility that those submitted to 
feeding-frustration in infancy might hoard even while they were 
well fed. However, in the 3 daily trials of hoarding under condi- 
tions of satiation, the numbers of pellets stored were negligible and 
did not distinguish the groups. It is apparent from the raw data 
derived from each trial shown in Table 3 that only rarely did any 
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animal store more than 2 pellets during a 30-min. trial. Approxi- 
mately half of the animals stored no pellets or only 1 in all 3 trials. 


In this pre-frustration hoarding the means for the control-groups 
are even very slightly, although not significantly, larger than the 
means for the experimental groups.’ Litter differences were not 
significant, but males hoarded considerably and significantly more 
than females. (See Table 4, and also note the solid portions of 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 3.) It is quite evident from these results that the 
infantile feeding-frustration to which these experimental animals 
were submitted did not make them as adults hoard while satiated. 


TABLE 4 


Mean Numpers OF Hoarpep sy Groups Wuire Satiatep in Att 3 TRIALS 
Berore Aputt FErepinc- FrustTRATION 


24-Day Group 32-Day Group 


Female 


Lut. IV 


1.9 


(3) Speed of eating and amount eaten during the last 2 days of 
adult feeding-frustration. When wet mash was first fed on the 
third day of adult feeding-frustration, the experimenter thought he 
observed that the experimental animals ate considerably more than 
the controls. To test this observation and to determine whether 
the frustration in infancy had affected the rate of eating, as it might 
well be expected to do, on the last 2 days he weighed the food eaten 
during the first 10 min. of each of the eating periods and also that 
eaten during the whole 30-min. period. The former measure may 
be considered to yield a rough indication of the speed of eating; 
the latter served to measure the total amount eaten by each animal 
during the last 2 days of the adult feeding-frustration. 

During the first 10 min. of feeding on each of these days, the 
experimental animals of both groups ate more than their respective 

‘Since 3 factors—(1) sex, (2) litter, and (3) the experiment-—could contribute to the 
vaniance of the hoarding in this experiment, Fisher's analysis of variance as described by 
Snedecor (21, Ch. 11) has been used to test the statistical significance of all results. Since 


eacn contributor to the variance mvolves a dichotomy, one degree ot freedom in each 


tance 1s compared with to or 11 degrees of freedom in the error, because there are 14 


ls in the 24-day group an! 15 animals in the 32-day group 
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controls. The differences are not large, but it is interesting to not 
from Table 5 that they are greater on the fourth day than on the 
fifth day, and somewhat greater for the 24-day group than for th 
32-day group. An increase in the amount eaten by the controls 
appears to account for this decrease in the difference between the 
amounts eaten by these groups on the fifth day. Though thes: 
differences are not statistically significant, this decrease from th 
fourth to the fifth day, coupled with the fact that the differences in 
the amounts eaten by the experimental animals and the controls 
were noticeable to casual observation on the third day, suggests that 


TABLE 5 


Mean Grams or Eaten Durine First 10 Min. oF FeepinG ON 4TH AND 
5TH Days or Aputt Freepinc-FrusTRATION 


24-Day Group 32-Day Group 


Exper Contr : Contr. 
ath di 13.9 12.6 
sth di 14.5 2 - 14.0 


Females Females 
ath 12.8 13.0 
sth day 9.0 aaa 6 13.8 


Lit. Il if Lit. IV 
ath ay 2.0 16.9 6.00 5 2 13.4 
sth d: 3.5 16.8 4.66 14.6 


the experimental animals ate considerably faster than the controls 
at first, but that, with only one brief feeding a day, the controls 
gradually learned to hasten their eating. While these results are 
not conclusive at all, it appears tentatively that, to motivate animals 
which have experienced fairly intense hunger to eat at a maximum 
rate, a shorter period of starvation is required than is necessary for 
animals which have not previously experienced such hunger. The 
fact that the experimental animals of the 32-day group ate less than 
those of the 24-day group, while again barely suggestive, indicates 
that similar objective infantile feeding-frustrations may produce 
greater effect upon the speed of eating later in adulthood when 
they occur during the fourth and fifth weeks following birth than 
when they occur during the fifth and sixth weeks. It should be 
remembered that these results were obtained as an afterthought. 
They are worthy of mention only in the light of the other results 
described below. 
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lt may also be noted from Table 5 that males ate faster than 
males. The sex-factor contributes the mayor portion of the vari 
ce in the amount eaten during the first 10 min.” Litters | and II 
also differ significantly (on the fourth day), but litters II] and IV 
lo not. These results contrast with those from  post-frustration 


hoarding where sex and litter contribute negligently to the variance. 


When we consider the total amounts eaten throughout these two 
so-min. eating periods (see Table 6), it is interesting to note that the 
experimental animals of the 24-day group ate an average of 5 grams 
more food than their controls on these days, and that the experi 


TABLE 6 


Grams or Torat Masu Eaten Durine Born 30 Min. 


ON THE 4TH AND 51TH Days or Apuct Freving- Frustration 


nental animals of the 32-day group ate only an average of approxi- 
mately 3 grams more than their controls. Here again is a suggestion 
of the relatively greater effect of the infantile feeding-frustration in 
the 24-day group that is consistent with the other results obtained. 
It should also be noted that, since the experimental groups both 
ate more than their controls, the adult feeding-frustration was 
operationally more severe for the controls. 

(4) Post-frustration hoarding. The adult feeding-frustration fully 
reveals the differential effect of the two sorts of infantile experience. 
When hoarding was measured following it, the experimental ani- 
mals of the 24-day group hoarded more than two and one-half 
times as many pellets as their litter-mate controls, but the 32-day 


the sex-factor is so important in determining the amount eaten, and unequal 

rs of males and of females are found in the experimental and litter sub-groups 

im of the squares contributed by these factors is spuriously altered. In one instance 

ignable sum of the squares actually proved larger than the total sum of the squares 

radicate this spurious factor it was necessary to equate the numbers of males and 

within the sub-groups by statistical weighting. It is from these weighted suins of 
that the F-values in Table 5 and Table 6 are derived 
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group hoarded slightly fewer than their controls. 
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for each day’s test and the totals appear in Table 7. 
It is apparent from Table 7, and especially from Fig. 2, that only 
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4 tests than did the poorest hoarder among the experimental 
Three days without water may possibly explain this 
When the cages were first set up, a defective 


The raw data 


one of the controls in the 24-day group hoarded more during these 


Torat 


ani- 
one 


tube trapped an air bubble, a fault which was not noticed until the 
bottles were refilled. Although 12 days had elapsed between this 
incident and the beginning of the post-frustration hoarding tests, 
and this animal did not hoard remarkably during the intervening 


pre-frustration trials, it is possible that due to its recency this thirst 
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data experience may have operated in a fashion similar to that in which 


infancy frustration operates.” 
only The effects of the infantile frustrations appear in two forms. Not 
only do the experimental animals of the 24-day group hoard more 
on the first test, but their hoarding extinguishes less rapidly than 


does that of the controls. An inspection of Table 7 shows that all 


these 


the experimental animals of this group, but only 3 of their 7 
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controls, stored pellets on the third day. On the fourth day 6 of 
the experimental animals and only 3 of the controls carried pellets. 
Moreover, with one exception, on these days the controls carried 
only 1 pellet a test, while the experimental animals, with one excep- 
tion, carried 2 or more. It is probably unfortunate that the tests 
were stopped on the fourth day, for several of the experimental 

A subsequent experiment has shown that rats submitted to water-deprivation will hoard 


rellets if they are allowed to drink approximately an hour preceding the tests. They. will 
vard even though they are allowed unlimited food during the water-deprivation 
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animals might well have hoarded on successive days to make the 


results more striking." 


The statistical treatment of these results appears in Table 8, and 


the means of the various subgroups (sex, litter, and experimental) 
appear in the open portions of Fig. 3. During the 4 daily tests, the 
experimental animals of the 24-day group hoarded an average of 


37-7 pellets, while their controls hoarded only an average of 14. Sex 
and litter differences are negligible. Each contributes less than the 
error to the variance, but the experiment contributes to the variance 


TABLE 8 


Mean Numper oF Hoarpep py Groups oN Eacu Day on Days 
Arter Aputt FEEpING-FRUSTRATION 


24-Day Group 32-Day Group 


Males Females 
21.6 14.2 


Lit. Lit. 1V 
All days ‘ 


6.87 times as much as the error. There are less than 5 chances in 
100 that such a result could occur by chance." 

In the 32-day group the controls hoarded very slightly more than 
the experimental animals. None of the differences among the sub- 
groups of this 32-day group is statistically significant. It should be 
noted that both experimental and control animals in this group 
hoarded about the same average number of pellets as did the con- 
trols of the 24-day group. The infantile frustration appears to have 


10 The behavior of the rats during the first hoarding test following the adult feed 
frustration has some interest. When the cage doors were opened, the animals rar 
food cans, carried a pellet back to their cages, and began to eat. After a few seconds t 
returned to the alleys, but only part way to the food cans before returning to eat f 
few more seconds. Some animals dashed into the alleys five or six times, returning to 
without having got as far as the food cans, before getting a second pellet. It was as if the 
were in a conflict between a tendency to eat and another to hoard. This procedure w 
repeated with subsequent pellets until hunger had apparently been reduced; then 1 
hoarders devoted themselves almost entirely to carrying pellets. 

11 Where one is considering 1 and 10 degrees of freedom, an F-value of 4.9 
significance at the 5 per-cent level, and one of 10.04 is required for the 1 per 
(Snedecor, 21, 184). This result lies somewhere between the 5 per-cent and 1 p 
levels. 
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had no effect whatever upon the adult hoarding of these animals. 
It is surprising that a week’s difference in the age at which infantile 
feeding-frustration is experienced should make so much difference. 
Perhaps longer periods without food or a longer period of the same 
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kind of irregular feeding might have increased their adult hoarding, 
but this problem remains for further study. The results for the 
24-day group are fairly convincing, especially when one remem- 
bers that the adult feeding-frustrations were less severe for the 
experimental animals than for the controls. 


Discussion 


From his studies of food-storing in rats, Wolfe (24) concluded 
that tissue needs are of major importance in determining hoarding 
behavior. The present experiment has demonstrated that, while 
tissue needs undoubtedly set it off, other factors play a large part 
in determining how much will be hoarded and probably how long 
the hoarding will last. In view of Wolfe’s work, however, one 
might question whether the degree of inanition during the infantile 
feeding-frustration may have affected the amount of hoarding. It 
appears to have had nothing to do with it, For instance, the two 
experimental animals of the 24-day group which fell furthest below 
the others in weight and were most delayed at puberty were the 
two females of litter II which hoarded only 20 and 16 pellets during 
the post-frustration tests. Moreover, the two experimental animals 
of the 32-day group that were lightest at the end of the eafly frus- 
tration and remained lightest to the end were the 2 females in 
litter [V that hoarded only 11 and 6 pellets. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that the experimental animals of the 32-day group 
remained behind their litter-mate controls for a longer period than 
did the experimental animals of the 24-day group; yet their adult 
hoarding is not affected. If one can place any confidence in the 
small obtained differences in speed of eating, this also appears to 
have been less affected in the 32-day group than in the 24-day group. 
The fact that the animals which lost excessive weight received extra 
feedings, and therefore may have suffered less frustration from an 
organismic standpoint in infancy, may possibly account for their 
hoarding less than the other experimental animals. At any rate, 
the degree of inanition, as measured by weight loss and lag in 
puberty, does not determine the amount of hoarding. 

The problem of hoarding is only a secondary consideration in 
this study. Though these data contribute to this problem, no claim 
is made that they solve it. 

This study was conducted to get controlled evidence concerning 
the claims of psychoanalysis that experiences during infancy can 
affect adult behavior. While one might expect that the traces of 
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infantile hunger would have disappeared from disuse by the me 
the animals, continuously satiated thereafter, had reached adult- 
hood, the results obtained from the 24-day group demonstrate that 
they may not; and thus, they tend to substantiate this general claim 


of psychoanalysis. It is interesting, now, to consider these results 


in the light of learning theory. Such considerations may help to 
bridge the gap between psychoanalysis and experimental psychology, 
and they are useful in the formulation of further attacks on the 
broad problem of personality formation. 

With three assumptions commonly made in one type of learning 
theory, and one from what is known of the changes in the rate of 
development in young animals as their age increases, one can 
tentatively account for these results. 

First, if one assumes with Mowrer (14) that internal stimuli may 
serve as conditioned stimuli, then any mild hunger at all may be 
conceived to serve as the conditioned stimulus for the more intense 
excitation which was originally aroused by an earlier experience of 
more intense hunger. Thus, while the controls in this experiment 
were reacting only to the mild hunger of the adult feeding-frustra 
tion, the experimental animals were reacting to a conditioned 
anticipatory hunger approximating in intensity that experienced 
during the infantile feeding-frustration. 

This foregoing interpretation also involves a second assumption, 
namely, that the amount of general excitation present is indicated 
by the magnitude of an organism’s reaction (Mowrer, 15). An 
early experience of intense hunger may thus be seen to determine 
the strength of the behavior aroused by a subsequent, mild hunger 
(operationally defined). This would account for greater hoarding 
and faster eating by the experimental animals in this experiment. 

Thirdly, to explain the fact that the traces of the infantile frustra- 
tion last in the 24-day group and do not last in the 32-day group, 
one may assume that the length of time during which a trace will 
remain active is partly, at least, a function of the amount of excita- 
tion aroused or removed by the situation in which the trace is 
established."* Hunger involves the frustration of a basic function, 
eating, and can undoubtedly produce considerable emotional excita- 

~ This constitutes a restatement of the law of effect. It is in line with Hull's criticism 

ndike’s statement of the law (cf. C. L. Hull, Thorndike’s fundamentals of learning, 
. Bull., 1935, 32, 807-823), but it also follows from Freud's statement of the 
> principle. “We may only venture to say that pleasure is in some way connected 

ning, lowering, or extinguishing the amount of stimulation present in the mental 


and that pain involves a heightening of the latter." (Freud, S., A general 
roduction to psychoanalysis. New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1930, p. 311.) 
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tion.” So, if the hunger were severe, it might be expected to pro 
duce traces that would last a lifetime, as it has in the experimental 
animals of the 24-day group. 

Fourthly, the failure of the effects of the infantile feeding 
frustration to last in the 32-day group would imply that they had 
experienced less emotional excitation from this frustration than did 
the 24-day group. In this experiment the feeding-frustration was 
operationally controlled in terms of the tme-of-eating and the time 
between-feedings. From this standpoint the frustration was equiva 
lent for both groups, but another factor is involved. Living proces 
decrease in rate with increasing age. Temporal increments of 
weight relative to total body-weight, for instance, is a curvilinear 
function. When the infantile feeding-frustration began, the 24-day 
group averaged only approximately 50 grams, while the 32-day 
group averaged about 76 grams. (See Table 2.) Thus, a given 
period without food may well have involved more intense hunger, 
organismically defined, in the 24-day group than in the 32-day 
group. The quantitative information necessary for a critical treat- 
ment of this point is difficult to assemble, and since one must also 
consider the complications of a threshold-effect, the problem is best 
left for consideration when more data are available. The hypothesis 
stands for what it is worth, and these data appear crudely to confirm 
it. It provides one testable theory to account for the common 
observation of clinicians that tolerance of frustration increases 
with age. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This experiment is an attempt to obtain controlled evidence con 
cerning (1) the importance of infantile experience on adult behavior 
and (2) the importance of the age at which the infantile experience 
occurs. A group of rats 24 days old and another 32 days old were 
submitted to 10-min. feedings at irregular intervals for 15 days, 
while their litter-mate controls were allowed unlimited food. Then, 
after 5 months of unlimited food for both experimental animals and 


controls, the numbers of pellets hoarded by the animals in these 


13 Other terms like tension, anxiety, effort, expectancy, etc. would seem to refer 
various aspects of this fundamental organismic condition. One can deal with thi 
inferentially from measures of behavior, and until its physiological nature is better kr 
the writer feels that the psychologist had best keep his discussions of this condition of 
formal level 
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O pro roups, both before and after a 5-day period of adult feeding 
nental frustration, Were compared. 
) The infantile feeding-frustration had no effect on the number 
eding f pellets hoarded while the animals were satiated. 
y had ») The effect of infantile frustration on adult behavior was 
in did vn by the fact that the experimental animals in the 24-day group 
Nn was led more than two and a half times as many pellets as thei 
time litter-mate controls the post-frustration tests (significant at 
quiva between 5 per-cent and 1 per-cent levels). 
CESSES ;) The importance of the age at which the infantile frustration 
ts of ccurs is shown by the fact that the experimental animals of the 
linear »day group hoarded approximately the same as their controls and 
24-day as the controls in the 24-day group. 
32-day 1) Measures of amounts eaten during the last 2 days of the adult 
given ceding-trustration suggested that speed of eating may have been 
unger, flected by the infantile feeding-frustration. 
29-day ) Inanition effects of the infantile frustration were ruled out 
treat s determinants of the hoarding. 
st also ) These results tend to substantiate the psychoanalytic claim 
is best that infantile experience is an effective determinant of adult 
thesis havior, and they are interpreted in terms of learning theory. 
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THE DISRUPTION AND COHESION OF GROUPS 


BY JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR 


Black Mountain Colleg 


INTRODUCTION 

HIS paper discusses part of an experiment on the emotional 

behavior of small groups,’ and is concerned only indirectly 
with cohesion and disruption in existing sociological groups. The 
experiment, conducted at the Harvard Psychological Laboratory in 
1939 and 1940, followed rather closely the total behavior technique 
and the theoretical orientation used by Lippitt in the autocracy- 
democracy experiments.” These well-known experiments have 
demonstrated the fruitfulness of field theory in attacking hitherto 
unapproachable problems in the field of social psychology; in par- 
ticular, the problem of “group atmospheres” was shown to be 
susceptible to experimental. analysis. The present investigation 


attempts to carry on this work and to develop concepts which will 


be useful beyond the confines of this specific experiment. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

The purpose of the experiment was to study the differences 
between two types of groups—organized vs. unorganized—in two 
specific situations, one producing frustration, the other producing 
fear. The present discussion is concerned only with the behavior 
of the groups in the frustration situation. 

A total of sixteen groups was used—eight of them unorganized 
and eight organized. All the unorganized were composed of 
Harvard undergraduates who were not acquainted with one 
another, and were, therefore, completely unorganized at the begin- 
ning of the experiment. The first five organized groups were 
members of basketball or football teams from the upperclass houses 
at Harvard. Each team had a captain through whom the experi- 
mental session was scheduled. Many of the members within cac! 


\ more complete account of this investigation will appear in Studies in Topological 
tor Psychology IV, Umw. la. Stud. Child Wel} 
pitt, R. An experimental study of the effect of democratic and authoritarian group 
spheres Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I, Uni. la. Stud. Child Wel} 
16, No 3 
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group had played on the same team for a number of years. In 
addition to being organized as an athletic team, the members of 
each group lived together in the same House, often ate together, 
and were in some degree a friendship group. The remaining thre 
organized groups were clubs from a neighborhood house in th 
Italian section of East Boston. They, too, were organized for 
athletics as well as being friendship groups. Each group contained 
six members, since six was the largest even number that was prac- 
ticable. An even number of subjects was selected because it per 
mitted an equal division of opinion concerning questions requiring 
a group decision, and hence increased the possibility of conflict 
within the group. 

The frustration was produced by requiring the groups to solv: 
insoluble problems. By telling the subjects that this was an experi 
ment in group problem-solving the purpose of the investigation was 
concealed; they were led, in fact, to believe that all the probl 
were soluble within the forty-five-minute time limit allotted. 
each group the experimenter presented three problems and 
the following instructions: 


The purpose of this problem-solving experiment is to discover how fast t/ 


can i problem. Three problems are provided, but you are to solve 


The group may choose which problem to work on, and it is permissib! 


to a different problem whenever the group desires. However, the whi 


must work on the same problem at any given tme. Thus the solution of 


problem in the shortest possible time, depends partly on knowing which | 


to choose and when to shift to another problem. The three problems (averag 
level of difficulty) are: (1) the four 4’s problem, (2) the disc problem, (3) tl 
and spiral problem. 


After reading these general instructions, the experimenter pri 
sented the problems successively with further specific instructions 
for each one. The group was allowed a short trial period on each 
problem in order to be sure they understood the rules and to increas 
the possibility of conflict within the group concerning which 
problem to choose. 

The “four 4's” was a mathematical problem which required dif 
ferent combinations of the digit four, taken four times, in suc! 
way as to equal each of twenty-five numbers. The second prol 
was the old Hindu problem of moving a pyramid of discs, 

a time, from the first to the third of three circles without 
putting a larger disc on top of a smaller disc. The third puzz 
was a large conical, spiral track with a ball to be rolled up the tr 
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) ) 


to the top by tipping the platform at the proper angles. The plat 

form had six handles—one for each subject. 

It should be noted that the three problems are markedly different 
in kind. The four 4’s is primarily an intellectual problem; the 
ball and spiral is largely a motor-skill puzzle; whereas the dis¢ 
problem involves both intellectual and motor aspects. Each prob 
lem, furthermore, can best be solved by a different type of group 
ganization: the “four 4’s” is well suited for division into parts fot 
parallel individual work; the ball and spiral requires the utmost 
simultaneous coordination of the entire group; while the dis¢ 
problem falls somewhere between the two in regard to the amount 

of coordinated activity possible. Another important characteristic 

of the problems is the fact that each is much more difficult than it 
appears to be at first, and the further one progresses the more 
rapidly the difficulty increases. 

#—Durjng the frustration situation five observers were seated in one 
end of the room unobtrusively recording the behavior of the gr Up. 
SIX types of data were secured: (1) a check-list of various categories 

behavior such as objective problem-directed behavior, aggression 
gainst others, escape from the field, etc.; (2) verbatim remarks 
and a running account, (3) ratings at three-minute intervals of 
motivation, frustration, we-feeling, and the interdependence of the 
group members, (4) post-meeting write-ups by each observer, 

(5) subjective reports in answer to a questionnaire concerning the 

subjects’ opinions of the problems, whether they were highly moti 

vated, frustrated, etc., (6) phonograph recordings of the verbal 
behavior during the first ten minutes and the last ten minutes of 


the frustration situation. 


RESULTS 
From these varied data it was possible to synthesize reliable and 
latively complete qualitative descriptions of each group. At the 


ime time, much of the data was in a quantitative form, so that 


rent groups or types of groups could be compared with on 
ther. Before considering the quantitative results it is desirable 
five a qualitative di scription of one of the groups in which the 
istration resulted in a disruption of the group and another in 
h there was no real division of the group. These protocols will 
some indication of the striking differences among the gro Ips 


ry aspect of behavior which was measured. 
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\. Case of an Unorganized Group. The outstanding feature of this group was the 
rapid but subtle development of opposing factions. At first the group showed high 
social restraint and taiked in a very cool and formal fashion while deciding which 
problem to choose. After a full minute of restrained discussion they chose the dis 
problem, whereupon one member (G) started to move the discs while the others 
watched or gave advice. (The motivation and the degree of interdependence of 
behavior in the group members were extremely low. There was little leadership 
and no we-feeling. After the group had good success in transferring the first { 
discs, soon there were signs of increasing interest in the problem and decreasing 
social restraint. : 

R, in particular, had good insight into the problem, and soon remarked, “ Wow, 
this thing isn’t as easy as it looks.” “We're not going to get anywhere,” he 
announced during the fifth minute but continued to give advice and help G with 
the moving. From this point until the end of the session R continued to talk of 
the prospect of failure. At first Y, G, and B (the three members who were con 
tributing most to the solution of the problem) considered R’s complaints; but since 
they were still making progress, they rejected his suggestion of changing to another 
problem. A little later they started to ignore R, and finally during the fourteent! 
minute Y joking retorted, “Don’t be a rebel,” when R complained that it would 
take three days to finish the problem. Thereafter this label was frequently used 
against R by Y, G, and B, who constituted themselves an in-group. V_ belonged t 
the out-group with R, but gave him little active support. O remained silent. The 
in-group continued to work rapidly and cooperatively with little help from the 
others. R persistently tried to get the in-group to shift problems, but was always 
met with remarks such as, “Don’t be a pessimist,” “You certainly have a rebel 


ld 


complex!” etc. 

By this time the in-group was deeply involved in the problem, and all the group 
members were becoming more frustrated. Joking hostility between the two factions 
became more open. When R computed that it would require 2,014 moves to 
complete the problem, G ridiculed him saying, “Think of the exercise!” and B 
remarked, “Let’s shoot the mathematician and continue.” By a cogent analysis of 
the difficulties of the problem R finally managed to force a vote on whether t 
shift problems. G, however, who was a skillful propagandist, conducted the vote 
and managed to railroad through a decision in favor of continuing with the di 
problem. By a constant use of most of the common propaganda devices, G and Y 
succeeded in keeping the group on the same problem until the end of the session 
They said the out-group had no perseverance, accused R of sabotaging the progr 
of the group, and identified him with those who heckled Roosevelt destructively 
Apparently the existence of these opposing factions was the chief reason for not 
shifting problems, because on the subsequent questionnaire only one member 
reported that he considered the disc problem the easiest of the three, while 
members reported it was the hardest. This group, rated the lowest of all groups 
on we-feeling and frustration, was also low on motivation and interdependence 
They rejected many more suggestions than any other group. 


Case of an Organized Group. As a contrast this protocol describes briefly part 
of the behavior of one of the organized groups, which was rated highest on mot 
vation, frustration, we-feeling, and interdependence. The most aggressive of the 
sixteen groups, it yet rejected fewer suggestions than any other group. The grou; 
was a club called the “Victors” composed of fifteen- and sixteen-year-old Italia 


boys from a neighborhood house in East Boston. They took a great deal of pr 


in their club and in the neighborhood house. In the experimental situation 
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Victors showed some restraint in the presence of the observers, but complete social 
freedom among themselves. The group, having chosen the ball and spiral problem, 
set to work with good motivation from the very beginning. They were, however, 
very uncoordinated and soon were freely blaming one another for their failures. 
The frustration, noticeable very early, continued to increase 
nder the leadership of Y, the group gradually became better organized and had 
tter success on the problem. As they managed to get the ball tarther up the 
he motivation and frustration increased, and the aggression became stronger 
- of the members started to laugh at their failures, but Y and B continually 
iled to the group to “get serious” or told them to “shut up” when laughter 
occurred. “Let's get some teamwork,” said Y; “after all, we're the guy’s guests.” 
With continued improvement, the outbursts of interpersonal aggression became 
more and more violent; yet there was good insight into their own behavior. “I 
an see where this game could start a big fight,” said V. “I feel like blaming 
body,” said Y. When all agreed with this fecling, they decided to stop 
ing one another, since a failure was no one person's fault. Nevertheless, they 
unable to inhibit their feelings, for the more they improved, the more the 
\sion increased. 
During the twenty-fourth minute there was a focalization of aggression against 


V. with G leading the aggression in an attempt to escape blame himself. G_ halt 
iokingly hit V with his fist, and some of the others made abbreviated striking 
gestures. V tried unsuccessfully to escape the blame by appealing to the experi 
menter, and then suggested changing problems. When at cach subsequent failure V 
was made the scapegoat, he protested loudly and withdrew from the group, to prove 
that they would do just as badly without him. He soon returned, however, when Y 
tiled to his group pride. Nevertheless, he continued to be the scapegoat When 

ry member blamed everyone else, no one escaped blame; but when they all 


imed the scapegoat, the others successfully escaped blame. 
In spite of the strongly expressed hostility, the Victors were still a closely knit 
group who continued to improve. In the thirty-fourth minute Y got each member 
to give his solemn “word of honor” not even to talk. The tension, however, was 
too great, and one of them whispered, “I'm burning up, ya could use me for a 
garette lighter.” At the next failure there was another burst of aggressive shout 
ing. Though still becoming completely disorganized after each serious failure, the 
group had a remarkable ability to become reorganized by talking and encouraging 
one another. Starting on the fortieth minuie, the Victors worked with beautiful 
cooperation for four minutes and got the ball almost to the top of the spiral. When 
it fell off, they immediately dropped the puzzle on the floor, and there was a 
violent burst of aggression, much of it focussed on V. “I swear to God I didn't 
do anything! Everyone blames me!” moaned V. Retreating trom the group, he 
fused to continue. When. however, the others immediately started to praise and 
courage him, he returned and continued until the end of the session. At the 
end the Victors wanted to continue, and just as soon as they stopped they were 


again a very friendly group. 


Quantitative Results. The qualitative descriptions show that 


there were many different degrees of group disruption, varying 


from the division into definite opposing factions to minor tem 
porary disorganizations of activity. It should be noted at the outset 


that the formation of cooperating sub-groups with a division ol 
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labor is not a disruption of the group. On the contrary, it seems to 
be true in general that the more the differentiation of function, the 
greater the interdependence and unity of the group as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, the most cooperative, cohesive, and best organ- 
ized of the sixteen groups in this experiment spent most of its time 
on the “four 4’s” problem, where there was a division of labor 
which rarely permitted the simultaneous cooperation of all six 
group members. 

The types of group disruption may be roughly divided into two 
classes: (1) those in which there was a real splitting of the group, 
(2) those in which there were interpersonal aggressions and minor 
disorganizations of activity without any permanent division of the 
group. In this experiment there were four instances belonging to 
the first classification: two of these were divisions of the group into 
factions as described previously; the remaining instances were 
groups where one individual permanently left the group in order 
to work on the small substitute problems which had been placed 
off in one corner of the experimental room. All four of these cases 
occurred in wnorganized groups. 

The second classification, of minor disruptions of the group, may 
be subdivided into three categories which were recorded on the 
check-list: (1) interpersonal aggressions, including hostility, joking 
hostility, blame of others, and aggressive domination of others: 
(2) temporary escape from the field, including withdrawal from the 
problem, substitute behavior, cheating, attempts to change prob 
lems, etc.; and (3) general disorganization of the group activity. 
These minor disruptions were very frequent in most groups, though 
it must be pointed out that there were a few groups in which such 
behavior did not occur at all. 

On the whole, such minor disruptions were much more frequent 
in the organized groups. The average number of interpersonal 
aggressions recorded on the check-list was 6 for the unorganized 
groups and 45 for the organized groups. Because there was much 
more aggression than could be recorded in some of the organized 
groups, the actual difference was probably much larger than this 
Estimates by the observers ran as high as 600 aggressions in on 


organized group. The average number of instances of escape from 


the field was 12 for the unorganized and 16 for the organized 
groups. Though the third category of general disorganization oi 
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activity Was not recorded quantitatively, it seemed to be true in 
neral that this type of behavior was also more frequent in the 
ganized groups. 

In order to understand these differences between the two types of 
groups, it 1s necessary to summarize the obtained differences on 
certain other variables and to clarify the rr lationships among these 
variables. The results of the check-list, the ratings, and the ques 

nnaires revealed that the organized groups showed definitely 
more social freedom, we-feeling, motivation, interdependence, frus 

in, interpersonal aggression, and equality of participation by 
the members in the group activity. 

Because of the numerous types of data secured, it was possible to 
determine the validity of the measurements of some of the variables 
i four different levels: (1) in the total population of individuals, 

:) within each group during the course of the experimental ses 

on, (3) within a single type of group such as the organized groups, 
ind (4) in the sixteen groups considered as groups. 

In general, the relationships may be summarized as follows: 
A) Previous organization of the group tends to produce higher 

feeling, higher interdependence of group members, more equal 
participation of members, and greater st cial freedom. ( Bb) Increases 
n social freedom increase each of these other variables and also the 
mount of aggression expressed against others. (C) The amount 

f motivation is dependent on the acceptance of the instructions, 
the intrinsic interest of the problems, and the existence of group 
goals. It increases with increasing interdependence and we-fecling. 
(D) If there is sufficient motivation, interference with the motivated 
activity produces frustration; the stronger the motivation, the 
stronger the frustration. (E) This frustration usually leads to 
iggression, though in some groups there is strong frustration yet no 
iwgression. 

The preceding relationships help to explain the greater number 

/ minor disruptions in the organized groups. Due to previous 

sociation these groups had higher we-fecling, greater social free 
liom, and stronger group goals than the unorganized groups. 

ause of this additional motivation they were more keenly frus 
rated when unable to solve the problems—a frustration which in 


rn led to more aggression, more escape from the field, and other 


rms of disorganization. The amount of aggression expressed 
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was further increased by the high degree of social freedom. Due 
to their higher we-feeling, however, the organized groups did not 
actually split into sub-groups as did the unorganized groups. 
Perhaps the most striking result of the experiment was the 
emergence of different “group-atmospheres.” In some groups every 
member was consistently uncooperative, argumentative, and aggres. 
sive, whereas in other groups all members were just as consistently 
cooperative, agreeable, and friendly. A statistical measure of the 
group atmosphere by the method of the analysis of variance proved 
that the observable atmosphere was not due to a random or sys- 
tematic selection of similar members within the same groups. 
“Instead, the interaction of differing individuals within a group 
seemed to create a social atmosphere which produced the same 
behavior in all members of that group. In other groups very 
different atmospheres emerged, but again all group members tended 
to behave alike. Thus the variability within groups was signifi- 
cantly less than the variability among groups. In the case of aggres- 
sion, the resulting value of F was 3.92, which is well above 2.24, 
the 1 per-cent point of significance. 


Topo.ocicaL INTERPRETATION 


In formulating a topological interpretation for a given experi- 
mental result, it often happens that a number of derivations are 
possible for the same result. Though these derivations may all be 
equally adequate for the particular experiment, one may have a 
much wider applicability than the others. For this reason it is 
advisable to consider briefly the general problem of group disrup- 
tion before proceeding to the interpretation of the specific experi- 


mental results. 

It seems to be true in general that every group has within it the 
seeds of its own destruction.’ That is to say, every group contains 
potential disruptive forces. Indeed, the basic definition of a group 
in terms of the interdependence of its members smplies just this. 
If all the members are interdependent, then every member is partly 
dependent on others in the group, and this dependence is a potential 
source of frustration by others. Such frustration of individual 
goals by other members of the group is, in turn, an important cause 


8 The author is indebted to Dr. Irwin Straus for the basic ideas in this paragraph and 
the one following. 
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of group disruption. The greater the interdependence, therefore, 
the greater the possibility of disruption. But this possible frustra- 
tion because of dependence on others exists at the same time, side 
by side with the possibility of aid from others in attaining one’s 
own goals. Likewise interdependence implies that the individual 
has other people dependent upon him; now to some extent indis- 
pensable, his existence acquires a value which it would not have 


otherwise. 

Thus by its very nature all social living is a potential conflict 
situation for the individual. Marriage, for example, limits one’s 
space for free movement and frustrates many of the goals which 
are attainable by the bachelor, but at the same time it facilitates 
the attainment of many other goals and increases the importance 
and status of the individual. Joining amy group results in a similar 
potential conflict situation for the individual; the probability of 
such conflict depends not only on the degree of interdependence 
within the group, but also on the extent of involvement of the indi- 
vidual in the group. If only a small peripheral segment of the 
member’s personality is involved, the possibility of conflict is slight. 
If, on the other hand, many of the individual’s dominant goals are 
involved in his relations to the group, some conflict is almost 
inevitable, inasmuch as individual differences make it very unlikely 
that all individuals would agree on all goals and on the best path 
for attaining each. 

It seems, then, that the disruption in any group can be handled 
topologically in terms of the balance between cohesive forces and 
disruptive forces. Usually the disruptive forces will result from 
the conflict of the individual’s own goals and paths with those of 
the group. 

The problem in this experiment, therefore, is to represent the 
frustration situation topologically and to discover the various 
cohesive and disruptive forces. The situation at the beginning of 
the frustration session for the organized and for the unorganized 
groups can be represented as in Figure 1. The group is in a 
decision region with three possible paths to the goal. Because all 
subjects accepted both the goal of solving a problem and the 
instructions that every member must work on the same problem, 
there is a force induced by the experimenter acting on the group 
in the direction of the group goal, i’fcr,¢rc, and another force 
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tf -ary Opposed to leaving the group. In addition, there is in th 


organized groups, due to previous association, an own force, fy... 


in the direction toward the group. Members in the organized 


groups, therefore, are less likely to leave the group than are mem 


bers in the unorganized groups, for there are two cohesive forces 


in the former, but only one in the latter. The actual results confirm 


4 this derivat De 
The strength of the force in the direction to the group goal 
rm depends upon the force induced by the experimenter (i"f.,6,:) 
ae and on the forces corresponding to the own needs of the group 


Organized Unorganized 


Fic. 1. Tue Topotocy oF tHe OrGanizep AND UnorGanizep Groups TH! 


Decision SITUATION 


The dotted vectors represent induced forces; the solid vectors represent “own” 


forces. The large plus sign represents the group goal. 


(ferers). The latter consists of the forces corresponding to the 
own wishes of the members as individuals and the forces induced 
by the group. Due to the higher “we-feeling” of the organized 
group, more of the total personality is behind the group goal in 
this group. In other words, the individual has to a_ higher 


degree accepted the group goal. Consequently, the motivation is 


stronger—that is, > 

In regard to the direction of the force fer, crc, that is, in regard 
to the choice of the particular task, the following may be mentioned. 
The members of the unorganized group are separated by barriers 
of high social restraint, and there is no leader. The organized 
group, on the contrary, has very weak restraining barriers and 1s 


structured around a leader whose power-field affects the other 


members of the group. From this it follows that the decision on 
which problem to choose should be determined more by the leader 
than by the other members, as was actually the case. In either 
group the final decision is dependent both on the opinions of the 
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1 the six members and the ability of each to influence others in the group. 
= Thus the direction of the force fer, cre is a function of both the 
‘ized direction of the own force of the individual members and the 
nem power-fhelds of these individual members. 
~ After a group has worked on one of the problems for some 
time, the situation is changed. This situation for the unorganized 


group described previously may be represented as in Figure 2 


The region of working on the disc problem, A, has become 


structured into sub-regions corresponding to the various parts of 
the problem. Since at the same time the problem situations have 
become differentiated, the group cannot locomote from A_ to 
another problem without passing through the decision region. The 


Fic. 2. An UNorGanizep Group Unper Frustration 


resistance to locomotion in A has increased with the increasing 


» the dithculty of the problem; in other words, there is an increased 
uced restraining force, ri ér,éra, acting on the group in the direction 
ized | opposite to the group goal. Other things being equal, the group 
al in should shift problems as soon as the perceived difhiculty of A 
gher becomes greater than the perceived difficulty of regions B and C 
nis corresponding to working on the other problems. There is, how- 

ever, an additional own force, fer, 4, due to the positive valence of 
gard hnishing the disc problem. As the members become more involved, 
yned. the problem is no longer merely a path to the goal but becomes 
riers d goal in itself. If the valence of this sub-goal becomes greater 


ized than the valence of the experimenter-induced goal, then the group 
rd is will not shift to another problem even though it becomes obvious 
ther to the members that they will be unable to finish the present prob 
n on lem. Just such a structure of the field seems to have occurred for 
cader the in-group faction of this unorganized group. Hence they did 
ither not leave the problem, even though they subsequently reported 
fthe § that it was the most difficult of the three. 
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Before considering the possible resultants of the driving force 
in the direction of the group goal and the opposed restraining 
force of the difficulty of the problem, it is necessary to take up the 
problem of group tension, It was reported that certain types of 
group atmospheres were measured, and it was found that members 
within the same group tended to show similar amounts of aggres. 
sive behavior, or friendly behavior, or fear, though there was tre- 
mendous variability among different groups. In deriving this 
result topologically, it seems that the concept of group tension 
might prove useful. Now one of the basic conceptual properties 
of tension within the person is that it is a state of a system which 
tends to change so as to become equal to the state of the surround- 
ing systems.* It involves a relationship between neighboring 
systems within the person and forces on the boundaries of these 
systems. Emotional tension within the person is produced by 
strong opposing forces acting on the person. Emotional group 
tension may be characterized analogously as the state of a group 
member such that it tends to spread to the surrounding members. 
This characterization should be limited to cases of group tension 
produced by opposing forces acting on the group. Conceptually, 
then, any difference in the states of tension of the group members 
involves forces acting on the boundaries between members. 

The fact that members of the same group tend to show similar 
amounts of aggression may be considered as a case of the spreading 
of tension from one member to another. In so far as a group is a 
whole composed of interdependent parts, one should expect that 
the spreading of tension in the group will depend on the degree 
of communication among members, that is, on the character of 
the walls between members, The difference in structure between 
the organized and unorganized groups is represented in Figure 3. 

It follows from this that tension would spread more easily in the 
organized groups, for there are weaker walls between members. 
Operationally the strength of the walls can be coordinated to the 
amount of social restraint. Accordingly, when there is tension in 
the group, there should be more equal tension among the members 
of the organized groups. The actual results confirm this derivation; 
the individual differences in both frustration and fear are smaller 
within the organized groups. The representation of the leader as 


4Lewin, K. The conceptual representation and the measurement of psychological forces 
Contr. psychol. Theor., 1, No. 4. Durham: Duke Univ. Press, 1938 
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373 
occupying a central position in the organized group permits the 
derivation of his greater influence due to the fact that he is in a 
neighboring region to every other member. 

Though the concept of group tension is not completely  satis- 
factory, its usefulness is proved by the fact that certain relationships 
in the experimental data were discovered only after they were 
derived from this concept. Zeigarmk has shown, for example, 
that great increases in the emotional tension of the person as a whole 
render ineffective the walls between systems within the person.° 
From the conceptual properties of group tension one must predict 
an analogous result in groups. If a group is placed in a situation 


Organized Unorganized 


Fic. 3. Group TENston tN ORGANIZED AND UNorGANIZED Groups 


with very strong opposing forces, the resulting group tension 
should destroy the walls between members so that social restraint 
is diminished. The results for the unorganized groups showed this 
effect very clearly; as frustration increased, the social restraint 
decreased, until at high levels of tension there was relatively little 
restraint. As soon as the problem was over, however, the “bars 
were up again” and the social restraint returned. But when the 
fear situation occurred, the very strong opposing forces again pro- 
duced high group tension which resulted in a very marked decrease 
in social restraint. It is clear, therefore, that the degree of com- 
munication between members depends partly on the state of 
emotional tension of the group. 

One of the common results of group tension is intra-group con- 
flict. This occurs when the opposing forces acting on the group 


See Lewin, K., Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I, Univ. la. Stud. Child 
1940, 16, No. 3, p. 23. 
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produce in the members resultant forces which are opposed to on, 
another. The unorganized group described above is a case in point, 
The frustration soon resulted in opposing member forces and intra 
group conflict. The situation towards the end of the experimental 
session is represented in Figure 4. 

The group has divided into two sub-groups: a fairly cohesiy: 
in-group composed of Y, G, and B, and a less cohesive out group 
centering about R. The group is in the region A, the dise problem, 
with the exception of R, the rebel. He has given up trying to solv 
the problem, which has now acquired a negative valence, and js 
trying only to get the group to shift problems. That is to say, R 


Fic. 4. Topo Representation or A Case oF INtRA-Group Conriict 


is in the decision region, and there is a strong resultant force on 
the out-group fogs, in the direction away from region A. For 
the in-group, however, there is an opposing force, fie, a, in the 
direction of the disc problem, which has for this sub-group a 
positive valence of its own. 

The differing strengths of the various resultant forces involved 
in the intra-group conflict depend on four main factors: (1) the 
direction and strength of the “own” forces of each member as an 
individual, (2) the direction and strength of the experimenter 
induced forces, (3) the we-feeling or the potency of membership 
in the group as a whole, ze. the degree to which the group can 
induce goals in the members, (4) the potency of membership in 
the sub-groups. 

Thus the force on the in-group in the direction toward problem A 
(fic, a) is strong, partly because of the “own” forces corresponding 
to the intrinsic interest of the problem, and partly because of the 
very high potency of the sub-group as compared with the potency 
both of the group as a whole and of the experimenter-induced 
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goal. For the out-group, on the contrary, the potency of the sub 
group 1s low; consequently, R was unable to induce strong forces 
away from A in the other two members. At the same time, the 


‘roup as a Whole were fairly high for the out-group. Since the 
region A was not seen as the distinguished path to the group goal, 
this sub-group attempted to shift the group to a different problem. 
A minor factor contributing to the force fog, « was the “own” 


force of V in the direction toward the spiral problem (fy 6). Vhe 
resultant of the conflicting forces fig, « and fog ~ was a force in 
the direction of the decision region, f*Gr,». The locomotion into 
the decision region resulted in a decision to continue on problem A. 
This frustration of the out-group, however, did not lead to a com 
plete split into two separate groups because of the strength of the 
forces 1° f 4) G acting on the out-group. Nevertheless, the conflict 
between the two sub-groups did lead to a slight amount of mutual 
aggression between the factions. 

At first sight this representation of the conflict situation may 
seem unduly complicated. As a matter of fact, it is somewhat 
oversimplified. Only by the use on different levels of concepts 
which may be applied simultaneously to individuals, to sub-groups, 
and to groups is it possible to avoid the incomprehensible com 
plexity necessarily resulting from the separate consideration of each 
individual. An adequate representation of this intra-group conflict 
situation exclusively in terms of individual forces would require at 
he very least twenty-four different forces. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR Morat 


The degree of disruption in any of the sixteen groups in this 
experiment can be derived topologically from the balance between 
the disruptive forces and the cohesive forces. The disruptive forces 
fall into three main classes: (1) Under these experimental condi 
tions of group frustration, the most important elements of disrup 
tion were the conflicting forces which resulted when different 
members or sub-groups saw differing problems as the distinguished 
path to the same goal. (2) Less frequently there were conflicting 


forces corresponding to different goals among the members. ‘This 
situation usually arose when two or more problems acquired a 
positive or negative valence for different members, in addition to 
being paths to the goal. Sometimes, however, one or more of the 
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conflicting valences was quite outside the experimental situation, 
(3) Finally there were disruptive forces not directly related to the 
group goal. These included forces in the direction of aggression 
against others, rivalry for status, interpersonal dislikes, etc., due 
largely to frustration by others. Such behavior on the part of one 
member usually led to similar behavior in other group members: 
that is, it produced group tension. The reason why this process 
did not produce more serious disruption is that the groups most 
frustrated and most aggressive were the organized groups wher 
the cohesive forces were also the strongest, 

If this analysis has uncovered the essential dynamic factors in 
the disruption of these experimental groups, the above classifica 
tion should have wider applicability. Since valid generalization 
is the purpose of experimentation, it is worth while indicating the 
application of these principles to a problem of group atmosphere 
currently receiving much attention—namely, the problem of 
morale. 

It is obvious that the above analysis of disruption and cohesion 
in groups is equivalent to an analysis of what is commonly meant 
by the rather vague term “morale.” Here we have been concerned 
primarily with low morale or group disruption, but the analysis 
applies equally well to the general problem. The identity of the 
problems of group cohesion and morale can be seen in the defini 
tions of morale in an unpublished report by a conference of the 
National Research Council on Psychological Factors in Morale. 
One definition states: “Morale refers to the condition of a group 
where there are clear and fixed group goals (purposes) that are felt 
to be important and integrated with individual goals; where there 
is confidence in the attainment of these goals, and subordinately, 
confidence in the means of attainment, in the leaders, associates, 
and finally in oneself; where group actions are integrated and 
cooperative; and where aggression and hostility are expressed 
against the forces frustrating the group rather than toward other 
individuals within the group.” All the factors in this definition 
have been considered in the present analysis of the disruption of 
groups. 

Since the problem of group disruption and cohesion as presented 
here is also the problem of morale, this experiment indicates 4 
number of things for the problem of morale. 
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In the first place, it is clear that a field-theoretical approach is 
necessary. Because it involves the knotty theoretical problem of 
the relation of the individual to the group, morale is difficult even 
to define. A group—like any other Gestalt—is composed of inter 
dependent parts, and one cannot understand a single member with 
out taking into account the whole group. Conversely, the group 
cannot be considered apart from its members. Both the individual 
and the group must be studied in a concrete total situation. In 
other words, the problem of morale requires a theoretical approach 
which employs simultaneously individual concepts, group concepts, 
and the total situation, as interdependent constructs. The topo 
logical analysis in terms of individual goals and forces, group goals 
and forces, and the representation of the structure of both the 
group and the situation meets these requirements. 

Secondly, the concept of group tension and the technique of 
measuring it by the analysis of variance should be useful in further 
comparative studies of morale in different groups. The concept 
permits the derivation of the importance of communication between 
members and hence implies the significant role of factors such as 
propaganda in morale. 

Finally, this study indicates the fruitfulness of an experimental 
attack on the problem of morale. The total behavior technique 
employed here secures a wealth of data which reveals the impor 
tance for morale of: (1) the relation of individual goals to group 
goals, (2) the relation of individual and group paths to the same 
goal, and (3) interpersonal factors not related directly to the group 


goal. 
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MORAL JUDGMENTS AMONG SUBNORMALS 


BY THEODORA M. ABEL 
Letchworth 


Village 


INTRODUCTION 


N his several investigations on the development of concepts 
among children, Piaget (7; 8) has shown the changes taking 
The younger 


place at different stages of genetic development. 
child thinks about and comprehends facts and events in the social 


and physical world predominantly in an egocentric manner, being 
unaware of a point of view different from his own. The older child 
begins to think in a more socialized manner and is able to distin 
guish his own from other possible points of view. Piaget explains 
the differences in conceptual understanding of younger and older 
children as due primarily to differences in age. 

Piaget, however, has made no study in which CA and MA are 
varied systematically, although he gives a few instances where a 
child who is older chronologically, but retarded mentally, reacts 
like normal children, younger chronologically. In America a few 
Lane and Kinder (3) investi- 
brother-sister”) among 


such studies have been carried out. 
gated concepts of relationship (“left-right, 
institutionalized subnormals. They found that the test questions 
were handled progressively better by the subnormal Ss as MA 
increased while CA was kept constant. Dennis, Ash, and Russell 
(9; 10; 11; 12) questioned a large group of institutionalized me: 
tal defectives as well as normal school children as to whether « 
not they believed various common objects and events to be alive. 
The investigators found that the stages in the development of 
animistic concepts vary with MA, but also to some extent with CA. 
For example, with an MA of not less than about 8.5, subnormals 
who are over 21 chronologically show a difference in type and 
frequency of animistic response from those with a CA under 21— 


suggesting that experience (number of years) plays some role in 


changing the concepts of subnormalls. 

Granich (1) also ascribes years of life as a factor in the develop- 
ment of some concepts. He worked with three groups of boys: 
mental deficients (CA 14-15, MA 7-8), normals (CA and MA 
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13-14) and younger normals (CA and MA 7-8). Granich found 
that the subnormal group made differential responses; in their 
interpretation of phenomena dealing with general beliefs (/.e. origin 
of matter, conservation of matter, animism) they reacted as did 
the younger normal boys, whereas in their interpretations of 
familiar phenomena (i.e. rain, refrigeration of milk, radiator, 
mirror) they occupied a position intermediate between the younger 
and older normals. 

One group of concepts, that of moral judgments, to which 
Piaget (8) devotes a whole volume, has not been studied at all in 
relation to the problem of mental retardation. Piaget stated that 
up to 8 or 9 years chronologically, the child makes evaluative judg- 
ments of both conduct and punishment of his conduct predomi- 
nantly in terms of what Piaget calls moral realism; that is, the child 
passes judgment, taking into account only the manifest content of 
an act. For instance, breaking 15 cups accidentally is judged by 
the child as a more serious offense than breaking one cup volun- 
tarily. After a CA of 8 or g, however, the child begins to make 
moral judgments more frequently by taking subjective intent into 
account, That is, the child assumes that the boy who breaks 15 
cups accidentally should not be punished, since he did not intend 
to do anything wrong. After a CA of 12 or so, Piaget finds the 
child behaves like the adult, and makes predominantly moral judg- 
ments of this kind. As we have already mentioned, the younger 
child, being egocentric, cannot take subjective intent of another 
individual into account, for he is unable to grasp more than his 
own point of view. 

This problem of evaluative moral judging has been studied by 
Lerner (4; 5) among groups of normal school children, both in 
Geneva (Switzerland) and in America. In the latter study (5) 
Lerner controlled quite carefully the MA and CA. Furthermore, 
he varied the factor of socio-economic background, a factor which, 
although not overlooked by Piaget, was in no way treated sys- 
tematically by him." Lerner kept the IQ constant for children 
from more or less favorable home backgrounds, and found difler- 
ential responses between the two groups. His specific results we 
shall point out later in more detail in connection with our own 
investigation. 


is factor has perhaps been discussed most widely by Piaget's critics. See particularly 
work of S. Isaacs (2). 
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PRoBLEM 


The present study examined the moral orientations made by 
Ss of retarded mental development when they are required to pass 
judgment on the content of stories presented to them. Our first 
purpose was to find out the types of moral judgments made by $s 
whose mental ages were equivalent to the CA range studied by 
Piaget, but who were older chronologically. Since subnormals 
usually come from unfavorable socio-economic backgrounds, we 
did not make distinctions on this basis. But in view of the fact that 
subnormals are found both in institutions for mental defectives, 
where regimentation and constraint are paramount modes of treat 
ment, and at school in the community, our second purpose was to 
look for the effect of a coercive and restraining background on the 
moral judgments of the Ss. 


PROCEDURE 

We employed Piaget’s story-telling and inquiry technique. The 
S is presented individually with a story. He is then asked to repeat 
the story so that E can be sure he has understood its content. An 
informal inquiry follows, during which the S is asked to make 
evaluative judgments on the story he has heard, Seven stories were 
given to each §, all taken from Piaget with modifications. 

Two stories, called The bridge and The knife, had to do with 
the concept of immanent punishment, that is, with the idea of the 
inevitability of punishment following a misdeed, a punishment 
inflicted by either nature or the supernatural as well as by man. 

1. The first of these two stories was accompanied by a film 
dramatizing the story. The story was told as follows: 

“This is a movie about two girls who live in a house on the 
other side of that bridge. Every time they want to go to the 
village or to see their friends, they have to walk across the bridge. 
You'll see them in a minute. Their names are Mary and Martha. 
Mary is the one in the white dress, and Martha is the one in the 
colored dress. They are just out for a walk to have a good time. 
They are walking through the woods now, and in a minute they 
come out in the fields. After a while they walk along by the sid 
of a house. As they get up near the back of the house they see 
four pies that have been put out on the steps to cool. They decide 
that the pies look good and that they will sneak up and steal two 
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of them. They go up very quietly so that no one will hear them. 
Each of them grabs a pie, and they run off a little way to eat them. 
ade by But the lady of the house comes out and sees that her pies are gone 
to pass 

ur first 
> by Ss 
lied by 
ormals 
ds, we 


ict that 


and sees the girls eating them. She creeps up behind them, very 
softly so that they won't hear her. She catches Mary, but Martha 
gets away and runs off down the hill until she is out of sight of the 
house. The lady scolds Mary, tells her she is a bad girl to steal 
other people’s pies, and shakes her up. But Martha got away all 
right, and now she is just walking across the bridge on her way 
home. But all of a sudden as she is walking along, the bridge 
breaks, and Martha falls in the water and gets all wet.” * 

The first question of the inquiry following this story was: 
“Would the girl have fallen in the water if she had not taken the 
pies?” One of the other questions asked referred to belief in 


CCLIVES, 
f treat 
was to 
on the 


anthropomorphism: “Did the bridge know the girl had stolen the 
pies?” We shall have occasion to refer especially to this question 
in discussing our results. 


The 2. The second story on immanent punishment, The knife, is as 
 Fepeat follows: “This is a story about a school teacher named Miss John 
it. An son. She always sharpened all the children’s pencils for them with 
) make a kmie which she kept in a drawer. The children were never 


S were allowed to sharpen their own pencils. But one little boy decided 
that he was going to sharpen his anyway, so when the teacher 


o with wasn't looking he got the knife out of the drawer, sharpe.ied his 
of the pencil, and cut his finger.” 

shment The first question was: “Would the boy have cut his finger if 
y man. the teacher had allowed him to use the knife?” Here again one 


a film of the following questions pertained to an anthropomorphic belief. 
S was asked: “Did the knife know the teacher did not let the boys 

on the use a knife?” 

to the Two stories had to do with passing judgment on retributive 

bridge. justice, that is, on punishment in terms of an “eye for an eye.” 


Aartha. 3. The cake. “This is a story about a mother who had two 


in the daughters. One of the daughters was very good and always did 


1 time. what her mother told her; the other was bad and never did what 
te they her mother told her. The mother liked the good daughter the 
he side best and always gave her the biggest pieces of cake.” The first 


ley see question was: “Was it right what the mother did?” 
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4. The shoes. “This is about a family where there were a lot of 
brothers. All of the brothers had holes in their shoes. So one day 
the father told them all to go to the shoemaker’s to get their shoes 
fixed. But one of the boys had been bad, so the father told him 
that he couldn’t have his shoes fixed; he would have to go around 
with holes in his shoes because he had been a bad boy.” First 
question: “Did the father do right?” 

Three stories had to do with evaluating misdeeds without the 
inclusion of punishment. 

5. The scissors. “This is a story about a little girl named Lucy. 
She wanted to do something very nice to surprise her mother. But 
she was a very little girl and didn’t know how to use scissors very 
well, so when she was cutting out the picture she cut a great big 
hole in her dress.” (Illustrated by cutting motion in lap.) 

“Now another little girl, named Margaret, was just fooling 
around with her mother’s scissors one day when her mother was 
away from home, and she didn’t know how to use scissors very well 
either, so she cut a hole in her dress.” First question: “Which gir! 
was the naughtiest ?” 

6. The nickel and the ham. “One little girl stole a nickel out 
of a lady’s pocketbook because she wanted to buy some candy. 
Another little girl was very hungry because her people were too 
poor to buy food, so she stole a great big ham out of a grocery store.” 
First question: “Which girl was the naughtiest ?” 

7. The handkerchief and the ribbon. “One girl stole a handker 
chief from the lady she worked for and got caught and punished. 
Another girl stole a hair ribbon from the lady she worked for and 
nobody found out about it.” First question: “Do you think one of 
these girls was naughtier than the other?” 

The order of presenting stories was varied with each S. Steno- 
graphic records were taken of each interview. Scoring was done 
on a plus-minus basis. If an S made a judgment in terms of moral 
realism, saying, for example, that the girl would not have fallen 
through the bridge if she had not stolen the pie, it was scored plus. 
If the S showed understanding of the intent behind the act, or of 
the fact that an inanimate object such as a bridge could not punish 
the girl, his score was minus. Most replies of Ss fell quite deh- 


nitely into the plus and minus categories. The few doubtful 


answers were classified as such. 
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(he Ss were 94 subnormal adolescent white girls with CA 15 

>> and MA 6 th.ough 11. Seventy-four of them were institu 
‘ionalized at Letchworth Village, a New York State Institution for 

ntal defectives; the other 20 were attending trade adjustment 
classes in the Manhattan High School for Women’s Garment 
Trades.” The study was carried on during the summer and fall 
ol 1939. 

RESULT» 

In presenting our material, the numerical results shown are the 
frequencies with which various groups of Ss made their evaluations 
{ the stories heard in terms of what we have described in Piaget's 
terminology as moral realism. This concept signifies the fact that 
the S passes judgment on behavior in an absolute and external 
manner without taking into account the subjective intent of either 
the punished or punishable culprit or of the punishing authority. 
\n S who states that the girl would not have fallen in the water 
if she had not stolen the pies (story 1); one who reports that the 
boy deprived of getting his shoes repaired was justifiably punished 
(story 4); and the S who feels that the girl who cut a big hole in 
her dress when trying to make something nice for her mother was 
naughtier than the girl who cut a little hole in her dress while 
fooling around with scissors that she had been told not to touch 
(story 5)—all are given a positive score in terms of making a 
judgment based on moral realism. Contrarily, the score is con 
sidered negative in terms of moral realism when the § realizes that 
the breaking of the bridge had nothing to do with the pie stealing, 
when the § states that it is not fair to punish the boy by depriving 
him of his shoes, and when the S explains that the girl who cut her 
dress trying to make something nice for her mother is not naughtier 
than nor as naughty as the girl who fooled with the scissors after 
being told not to do so. 

The results are discussed in three sections. In the first section 


are presented the effects of institutionalization on the frequency of 


judgments made in terms of moral realism, including a comparison 
of the responses of both institutionalized and non-institutionalized 
Ss and those institutionalized for a longer period or a_ shorter 
period. Under the second heading, the influence of MA as well 
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as of the concomitant effect of social milieu (institution and 
parental socio-economic status) on the frequency of judgments of 
moral realism is considered. In the last section, the relation 
between predominant mode of institutional behavior and type of 
moral evaluations is taken into account. 

Section 1: Institutionalization. a. Institution and community. 
Two groups of 20 girls each were studied. One group was insti 
tutionalized, while the other was living in a large urban community. 
They were matched very closely for CA, MA, and socio-economi 


TABLE 1 
PerceNtTaAGe Disrrisurion or Pius Responses (Morar Reauism) Unper Dirreren 


Areas oF Constraint (INsTITUTION AND COMMUNITY) 


NUMBER 


or Ss 
Imman nt | 
Retributive Punishment 
Misdeeds 
Immanent Punishment 
Retributive Punishment 


Misd | | Inst 


parental background (lowest three occupational groups on_ the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale). The IQ range was from 53 to 70. 
Table 1 shows the frequencies of plus scores, that is, judgments in 
terms of moral realism for the two groups. The responses for the 
same types of situation—as, for example, immanent punishment— 


are grouped together, as are those of retributive punishment and 
misdeeds. As can be seen, belief in immanent punishment appears 
very frequently among the institutionalized girls, 85 per cent as 
compared with 45 per cent for the girls in the community. This 
difference is reliable statistically: in the association between category 
of response and type of environment X*=14.17; P=<.o1. Belief 
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in retributive punishment also is much more frequent among the 
institutionalized cases, although not as frequent as is belief in 
immanent punishment. The difference in frequencies of responses 
of the two groups of girls is again reliable statistically (X°-= 10.21; 
P—<.or). In the three stories where judgments were made of 
misdeeds without the problem of estimating punishment directly, 

girls from the institution again showed moral realism more 
frequently than did the girls in the community, but here the differ 
ences are not reliable statistically (X°=2.62; .2o>P>.10). 

Parents, of course, especially of the poorer socio-economic levels, 
resort to threats of immanent and retributive punishment as a 
means of control. But an institution resorts to these methods, to 
threats of immanent punishment in particular, more systematically 
and continuously than do parents. The institutionalized girls 
almost universally believe that if you do something wrong, some 
thing will certainly happen to you. 

b. Length of institutionalization. We next compared Ss who 
had been institutionalized for a shorter or longer period, with the 
idea of seeing the extent to which longer exposure to an atmos 
phere of intense moral realism would influence the responses. 
Two groups of 15 Ss each were matched for CA and MA; but one 
group of girls had been in Letchworth Village under 1 year and 
had had no previous record of institutionalization, whereas the 
second group had been in the institution over six years. As might 
be expected, the frequencies of plus responses of the Ss institu 
tionalized under 1 year are less than those of Ss institutionalized 
for the longer period (Table 1). Although the differences are not 
reliable statistically, nevertheless the trend is consistent among the 
responses on the three different types of stories; that is, the girls 
institutionalized for the longer period make a greater number of 
responses in terms of moral realism. 

If the frequencies of types of responses of the girls institutional 


ized for the shorter period, under 1 year, are compared with those 


of the Ss living in the community, we find much more moral 
realism on the part of the former: in the association between cate 
gory of response and environment, for the stories on immanent 
punishment X*=5.62; .o2>P>.o1, for the stories on retributive 
punishment X*°=10.15; P<.o1, for the misdeeds stories X°=6.22; 

‘P>.02. The differences then are reliable as indicated by the 
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X* method, since P in each case is less than .05. These results point 
to the more or less immediate effect of institutional life on moral 
judgments. 

We made one more comparison between the Ss institutionalized 
under 1 and those over 6 years. In connection with each of the 
two stories on immanent punishment, as we have said, the $ was 
asked if the bridge in the one case, and the kaife that cut the boy 
in the other case, “knew” that the girl or boy respectively had done 
wrong. If an affirmative anthropomorphic reply was given, it was 
scored plus. The Ss institutionalized over 6 years gave 46.7 per cent 
anthropomorphic answers, while only 13.1 per cent of the Ss in 
the institution under 1 year did so. The differences are reliabk 
statistically (X°=7.37; P<.or). 

The affirmative anthropomorphic answers were always checked 
by further questioning, such as: “How did the bridge know the 
girl had stolen the pie?” “Did the knife know the teacher had 
told the boy not to take the knife out of her desk drawer?” Some 
of the responses to these questions were the following: “Someone 
telephoned the bridge,” or, “It saw sugar on the girl’s face,” or, 
“Someone must have told it.” Only an occasional response included 
the deity as a source of information. 

Section 2: Mental Age. (a) MA among institutionalized Ss. The 
variable in our next comparison is MA. Two groups of girls from 
the institution were studied; one group consisting of 28 Ss had 
MA 6-8, the other group of 29 Ss had MA g-11. The CA was held 
constant, 15-21, for each group. Table 2 shows the frequencies of 


responses in terms of moral realism. As can be seen, belief in 


immanent punishment predominates, regardless of the MA level; 
82.1 per cent of the group of lower MA and 82.8 per cent of the 
group of higher MA stated that the bridge broke because the girl 
stole the pie, and the knife cut the boy because he had taken 
something he had been told not to touch. Thus we see, regardless 
of MA level, the marked influence on types of moral judgments 
wielded by a constraining environment that controls the girls with 
threats of immanent punishment. 

MA level operated more effectively in producing differential 
responses to belief in retributive punishment. Sixty-seven and two- 
tenths per cent of the Ss of lower MA, and 46.2 per cent of those 
of higher MA showed moral realism in their responses. This 
difference is reliable statistically (X°=5.04; .o5 >P>.o2). In this 
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the story of the shoes played a large role in eliciting differential 
nses. Sixty-eight per cent of the Ss of higher MA (9-11 yrs.) 
believe anyone should be punished by being deprived of 

having his shoes repaired. They said the bad boy should be 
shed by some other means, such as by being put to bed, ot 
ieckieed of going to the movies (two forms of punishment 
employed in the institution). On the other hand, 69 per cent of 
Ss younger mentally (6-8 yrs.) accepted the retributive form of 


ol 
punishment. The difference between the two groups in responses 
TABLE 2 
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PER CEN 


POSITIVE 


nt Punishment 


Punishment 


favorable 


nore favorable 


to the story about punishing the bad girl by depriving her of cake 

was much less marked than in the case of the shoes: the retributive 

4 of punishment was accepted by 60.7 per cent of the $s of 
igher MA and by 65.5 per cent of those of lower MA. 

On the three stories of misdeeds, there is again some difference 
between the two groups in frequencies of responses indicating 
moral realism; 58 per cent for the less intelligent Ss and 45 per cent 
for the more intelligent ones. The difference, however, is not 
reliable statistically. 

According to Piaget, it is around 8 or 9 years mentally that the 


droy 


p in frequency of egocentric judgments (moral realism) takes 


place, with accompanying increase in frequency of more socialized 
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judgments, that is, in terms of understanding subjective intent, 
Our results indicate that, to some extent, this shift in type of judg 
ment does take place with increase in MA, but not with reference 
to all the types of situations represented in the stories given. For, 
in the case of judgment of immanent punishment, for example, no 
shift takes place at all in the frequency of moral realism judgments 
as MA is increased, and some of the differences found in the judg. 
ments on other stories are of questionable reliability statistically. 

(b) MA and social milieu. As we pointed out in the introduction, 
Lerner studied two groups of normal school children with CA 6-8 
and g-11, groups equivalent in CA to the MA of our institutional. 
ized Ss discussed above. Lerner also varied the socio-economic 
background and had two subgroups at each of his CA levels. One 
subgroup was characterized by a poor socio-economic home (desig 
nated as area A), while the other came from a more favorable 
socio-economic background (designated as area B). Lerner investi 
gated the problem of evaluation of lies. One of his stories was 
similar to our Bridge story, except that in his case the bridge broke 
because the child had told a lie as a misdeed, rather than stolen a 
pie, as in our case. His questions and responses, nevertheless, 
referred to belief in immanent punishment as did ours. Conse 
quently, we compared the frequencies of plus responses—that is, 
belief in immanent punishment—for Lerner’s Ss of younger and 
older CA in areas A and B, and our institution Ss of younger and 
older MA, and our non-institution adolescent subnormal girls living 
in the community. It can be noticed from Table 2 that both our 
institutionalized groups, regardless of MA, showed the same fre 
quencies of judgments based on moral realism as did Lerner’s 
school children who were of normal intelligence but younger 
chronologically and from less favorable home backgrounds (area 
A). Lerner’s children, older chronologically (g-11 yrs.), showed 
the same frequency of plus responses as did our community group, 
who were chronologically 15-19 years but had an MA only 8-11 
years. The socio-economic background of these subnormal adoles- 
cent girls was comparable to that of area A in Lerner’s study. If 
we call the institution area C, we can see that area C, as compared 
with area A, increases the frequencies of those responses showing 
belief in immanent punishment, whereas area B (with more 


intelligent parents and presumably a reduction in the frequency 
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of threats of immanent punishment) reduces the frequencies of 
response in terms of acceptance of immanent punishment. 

Section 3: Institutional behavior. We made one final comparison 
among the institutional girls, among whom two behavior types 
stand out conspicuously. One type, conforming to institution 
rules and regulations, is considered obedient by the authorities of 
the institution; the other type, refusing to cooperate with the 
authorities, is continually being punished and threatened with 
punishment.* From a list of all patients meeting our other quali- 
fications of CA and MA, we had two supervising physicians choose 


TABLE 3 


DistRipuTION OF Responses (Morar Reatism) AMonc Ss SHowinGc DirreRENT 
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Ss who fell quite distinctly into an obedient group or one that was 
continually punished. Table 3 shows the frequencies in percentages 
of plus responses of moral realism of the two groups, obedient and 
recalcitrant. There were no differences between the two groups in 
their belief in immanent punishment—oo per cent for the obedient 
girls and 83.3 per cent for the recalcitrant girls. The situations of 
retributive punishment elicited for either group fewer positive 
responses than those on immanent punishment; and again, there is 
no difference in frequencies of responses between the two groups. 
Those situations describing misdeeds which did not call for judg 
ment on punishment, however, but for a decision as to which was 
the more serious of two such misdeeds, yielded differences in the 


frequencies of response between the obedient and recalcitrant girls, 
differences that are reliable statistically (X?=6.30; .02>P>.01). 


this study was completed, an experiment has been carried out on these girls 
perseveration, fluency, and 


reliable differences between the two groups in tests of 
peed (13) 
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The two groups were further differentiated on the basis of 
anthropomorphic beliefs. Forty-four per cent of the obedient girls 


and only 17 per cent of the recalcitrant girls said that the bridg 
and knife “knew” about the misdeeds of the girl and boy, respe: 
tively. This difference is reliable statistically (X* 8.95; P<.or1) 

We sce, then, that the recalcitrant girls were apparently mor 
socially competent than the obedient girls, since they made a greater 


number of moral judgments based on an understanding of subjec 


tive intent behind an act or misdeed, and also because they did not 


assign an anthropomorphic role to an inanimate object as fre 


quently as did the good girls. 


SUMMARY 


In studying the moral orientations of subnormal adolescent girls 
as revealed through their evaluations of stories presented to them 


by the technique suggested by Piaget, we found that the types ol 
moral judgment of Ss equated for CA and MA are markedly 
influenced by the constraint area in which they are placed; for 
example, in comparison even with a poor socio-economic parental 


and community background, institutionalization increases great] 
the frequency with which subnormal girls evaluate, in terms of 
moral realism, problems dealing particularly with conceptions of 
punishment and justice. ‘We also found that judgments of moral 
realism are to some extent more prevalent among subnormals who 
have been institutionalized a longer rather than a shorter time, and 
among girls who are obedient rather than recalcitrant to institution 


authorities. Anthropomorphisms appeared more often among girls 


institutionalized over 6 years than under 1 year, and among th 
obedient rather than recalcitrant girls. Among Ss living in the 
community, MA as well as socio-economic background has be 
found to influence the frequency with which judgments of moral 
realism are made. Contrarily, in an institution for mental defe: 
tives, only a slight, and, in most instances, unreliable difference was 
obtained between subnormal girls of lower and higher MA in the 
degree to which they made judgments in terms of moral realism. 
The reasons for the marked effects of institutionalization on th 
moral judgments of subnormal girls, as well as the different types 
of responses made by recalcitrant and obedient girls in an institu 
tion, perhaps need some further explanation. As we have indicated 


earlier, institutional authorities control their wards by means o! 
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threats and punishments. More than this, the whole “atmosphere” 
of very large custodial institutions is usually permeated by attitudes 
f moral realism, Order and discipline have to be maintained. 
[here is not enough time nor a sufficient staff to consider individual 
erences in behavior. If a girl does something wrong, the deed 
ther than the motive ts taken into account (there are exceptions, 
course). For instance, it is a more serious crime to make a lot 
use, to shout and disturb others, than it is to make a little noise, 
even though the individual making the little noise may be acting 
much more maliciously and deliberately than the one making the 
loud noise. Consequently, the institutionalized subnormal virls 
who were the Ss in the present experiment are continually « xposed 
to a mode of treatment that includes moral realism and one that 
cannot but fail to influence them. 
They are, however, influenced differentially, depending on theis 


personality structure. The recalcitrant girls accept institution author 


ity neither as readily nor as submissively as do obedient girls. 


From an empirical day-to-day observation of these “good” and 
|” girls in the institution, it is obvious that they show marked 
differences in their predominant modes of behavior (13). The 
recaler'rant girls have more friends, participate in athletics, and are 
quicker and more vociferous in their expressions of resentment or 
enthusiasm. The obedient girls, on the other hand, are more 
apathetic, colorless, amenable to suggestion, complaisant. In inte 
views the recalcitrant girls are not only more voluble but they 
show more ability to articulate and generalize theit experience and 
to appreciate individual differences in motivation. Aware, for 
example, that punishment may be unfair, they recognize the need 
for differential treatment. The obedient girls are not often 
punished but, when this does occur, they accept punishment as 
inevitable. The majority of girls in an institution for mental defe« 
tives, however, are conformists and can be classified as b ing pre 
dominantly obedient rather than recalcitrant. Consequently, an 
unselected group of institutionalized subnormal girls, by and large, 
are more likely to be moral realists than are subnormal girls living 
in the community. 
These results suggest that, somewhere in the training program of 
insututionalized subnormal girls, more emphasis should be laid on 
loping moral judgments. In other words, if an institution for 
ental defectives is to function as a training school with the pur 
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pose of returning girls into the community, these girls should at 
least obtain as socialized a point of view toward punishment and 
misbehavior as is found among their subnormal peers who have 
never left the community. 
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DISGUST AND RELATED AVERSIONS 


BY A. ANGYAI 
Worcester State H wpital, Wor ter, Ma 


HE forms of emotion dealt with in this paper center about the 

phenomenon of disgust. In the course of the study, it became 
apparent, however, that this task could not be satisfactorily accom 
plished without a consideration of related phenomena. Emotions 
cannot be put into precisely defined categories. The totality of 
possible human emotions forms a continuum in which some signifi 
cant centers can be singled out and considered as nuclear points 
for a special investigation. Such selected centers, however, cannot 
be adequately understood without considering the periphery, that 
is, the transition to and connection with related phenomena. 

The material for this study was not collected in any formal 
manner. Some years ago certain peculiarities of the disgust 
reacion awakened my curiosity and induced me to collect relevant 
material wherever I could get it: by self-observation, the observation 
of others, and from conversations with a number of persons about 
their personal experiences. I am quite aware of the fact that this 
method, if it may be called such, lacks the desirable characteristics 
of maximal objectivity and control. When one refuses, however, 
to admit any scientific validity to procedures somewhat loose 
methodologically, one often throws out the wheat with the chaff. 
For such studies as the present, one cannot claim exactness in every 
detail. Their value is that of preliminary gross explorations of the 
held. More exact information regarding details must be left to 
inventiveness in applying experimental or other controlled methods 
to the study of one or another phase of these phenomena.' 


Discust 


On asking people to name the first disgusting object which occurs 
to them, one obtains almost invariably some reference to excreta, 


questionnaire method may be indicated for further stuli ( n ( 


3) t 
cted much information on common annoyance 1 topic which 
to the phenomena dealt with in this study In fact, a great part of t 
vith by Cason falls clearly into the category of disgust The general rl 
n in Cason's work, however, is very different from that of tl pr it 
the results of the two are not directly comparable The same consideration 
also to Harsh's attempt at the categorization of annoyances (5) 
393 
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Od 


especially to feces. The list of such objects most frequently men 
tioned includes feces, urine, secretions of the various Mucous Mem 
branes, sweat, and similar wastes of the human and animal body, 
The threat of disgusting objects to the individual is a very specifi 
one. There is no clear notion present of a damage or harm which 
the disgusting object would inflict upon one’s person. Disgust js 
directed rather against close contact with certain objects, implying 
mainly the fear of becoming soiled. The more intimate the con 
tact, the stronger the reaction. There is already some degree of 
unpleasantness in having disgusting objects in one’s immediat 
surroundings, and more so if they soil one’s clothes. It is even 
more disgusting to touch them with one’s bare skin, and very much 
more so to take them into the mouth, not to mention ingesting 
them. The intensity of disgust increases with the degree ol 
intimacy of contact: vicinity, contact with the skin, mouth, inges 
tion. This series strongly suggests that the nucleus of the disgust 
reaction, the main threat against which disgust is directed, is the 
oral incorporation of certain substances. 

The reason for so strong a negative reaction against disgust 
producing substances is not at all obvious. References to micro 
organisms and toxic substances are clearly secondary rationaliza 
tions, since disgust reactions occur also in people who know nothing 
of bacteria and toxins. Furthermore, one’s fears of poisonous 
materials do not have the characteristic quality of disgust. 

A more likely explanation is that the reaction is due to the par 
ticular sensory quality: the disgusting object may be disagrecabl 
to touch, it may smell bad, etc. It is, however, easy to demonstrat 
that sensory qualities as such have very little to do with disgust. 

Colors, sounds, tastes, odors, and other sensations as such may 
be unpleasant, sometimes very intensively so, but never specifically 
disgusting. Only the objects from which the sensory qualities 
emanate are disgusting. This is true even of odors which seem 
rather specifically related to disgust. An example will illustrate 
this point. I was walking through a field and passed by a shack 
from which a strong odor, which I took for that of some decaying 
dead animal, penetrated my nostrils. My first reaction was that of 
an intense disgust. In the next moment I discovered that I had 
made a mistake and recognized the odor as that of glue. Th 


feeling of disgust immediately disappeared and the odor now 
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seemed quite agreeable, probably because of some rather pleasant 
associations with carpentry, 

In perceiving colors and sounds, less contact is involved with the 
objects than in the experiencing of their tactual qualities. There 

e, objects are, as a rule, much more disgusting to the touch than 
to sight or hearing. The decisive factor is, however, not the sensory 
quality but the contact. 

Because of the more intimate contact and greater danger of being 
“soiled.” certain tactual properties such as softness, stic kiness, slim 
ness particularly accentuate the repulsiveness of the wastes of the 
body. If any disgusting material were thoroughly dried and com 
pressed into a solid block which would be just as compact as a block 
of wood or metal and from which no visible particles could attach 
themselves to the skin, one would have considerably less resistance 
to touch it. 

The particular repulsiveness of the odors of certain objects is due 
in part to the intimacy of contact. Such odors are especially 
oflensive because they appear experientially as something which 
materially penetrates the nostrils and mouth, zones which are 
extremely sensitive to disgust-stimulating objects. 

Besides implying different degrees of contact, some types of sen 
sations are not specifically characteristic of disgusting objects, while 
others definitely identify the object. The latter types of sensation 
ire particularly apt to stimulate disgust reaction. Here again odors 
play a particular role. Fecal and putrid odors, for instance, outside 
of the chemical laboratory, occur nearly always only in connection 
with fecal and putrifying materials. 

Summing up, one may state that the relation of the various types 
of sensations to the disgust reaction depends, on the one hand, upon 
the degree of intimacy of contact which they imply, and, on the 
other hand, upon the degree of specific association between sensory 
quality and disgusting object. 

We state hence that disgust is a specific reaction towards the 
waste products of the human and animal body. The concept of 
Waste or excretory products must, however, be understood in a 
rather broad sense, and not in the sense of a biological definition. 
The disgust reaction takes place on a quite primitive level, far 
removed from the strict logic of science. Thus, for instance, it 
would not be justifiable biologically to designate the products of 
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the sex glands as “waste products” although they often stimulate 
disgust. The object of disgust may be rather defined as “anything 
coming from the body.” The fact that the object is one which has 
actually left the body is important for arousing the disgust reaction. 
Sputum, as long as it is in the mouth, is not particularly disgusting, 
but becomes such after elimination. 

In spite of the fact that everything which comes from the body 
may appear repulsive, the central objects of disgust still remain the 
wastes proper of the body. This is evidenced in the fact that disgust 
from true wastes is rather universal, whereas disgust from other 
substances varies greatly with the culture. Objects such as milk 
and eggs generally are not considered disgusting. However, as 
soon as it is specifically emphasized that these substances come from 
the animal body, a certain amount of disgust is likely to arise. 
Many people would certainly be reluctant to drink milk obtained 
and eggs laid before their eyes. Further, the milk or eggs of only 
a few animals are considered acceptable as food, although there are 
cultural variations in the selection of these animals. 

Kafka (7) emphasizes the fact that none of his subjects could 
mention any inorganic substance which is experienced as disgust- 
ing, and concludes that only objects of organic—animal or plant— 
origin appear to arouse disgust. This definition of the objects of 
disgust is too broad. In surveying my material, I find that no plant 
product was reported as disgusting, with the exception of certain 
slimy substances which greatly resemble certain animal wastes, and 
through such association stimulate a certain amount of disgust. 

In addition to similarity, many otherwise entirely neutral objects 
become repulsive through contact with disgusting material. One 
would have great resistance to eating from a container once used to 
keep stools, urine, or sputum. No amount of cleansing and of 
assurances that no trace of disgusting material is any more present 
is sufficient to overcome this aversion. It seems as if we had con 
ceived of animal wastes as being capable of permeating permanent!) 
everything with which they had once come into contact. Most 
people have found that if they inadvertently touched some disgust 
ing object, they experienced a lingering, unpleasant, after-sensation 
on the skin even after washing the hands. 

Because of contact with wastes, or rather because it is a source 
of wastes, the body of another person in general has a more or less 
clearly disgusting quality. Particularly repulsive are those parts of 
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the body which are related to excretory or secretory functions, such 
as anus, nasal cavity, armpits, etc. The original aversion toward 
the other person’s body may, however, completely disappear in case 
of sexual attraction. We will have to consider this fact further 
below. 

Food substances which in themselves are not disgusting at all 
may very easily become such through the presence of a disgusting 
object or even through thinking of some disgusting object or situa 
tion. It is a general experience that the strongest disgust reactions 
can be elicited during eating. The transfer of the quality of disgust 
to food occurs especially easily when attention is called to some 
similarity between the food and the disgusting object mentioned. 
A similarity, however, is not necessary, and often no conscious con 
nection is made between disgusting material and food. One only 
experiences a sudden “loss of appetite” and a particular sensation 
of difficulty in swallowing. The special sensitivity to disgusting 
stimuli during eating will become more understandable when we 
consider the biological meaning of the disgust reaction. 

The nature of the repulsion which one experiences with regard 
to the wastes of the body is related to the meanings which are 
attached to them. There is nothing particularly threatening or 
dangerous about the wastes of the body which could explain the 
strong avoidance reaction. These substances do not imply obvious 
noxiousness but merely and essentially inferiority and meanness. 
Wastes, to our minds, are something base, and contact with them is 
experienced as debasing, degrading rather than harmful. Excre 
ments, in our culture and many other cultures as well, have also 
the socially conventionalized meaning of something mean and base. 
This fact is particularly clear with regard to insults and curses. 
The insults used in our own and many other cultures sufficiently 
indicate the cultural and psychological role of excrements and of 
those parts of the body which have some relation to excretion. 

The meaning of the disgusting object often includes some animis 
tic notions. It is not regarded as belonging to the class of inorganic 
matter but as something related to life, as something “almost 


living” which has the tendency or is endowed with the capacity to 


sneak up on, and to penetrate, the body in some unnatural way. 
This notion is not clearly conscious, but I found considerable evi 
dence for it in some of the cases which I have had the opportunity 
to study. 
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The similarity in the organism’s “attitude” towards the body 
wastes on a physiological level and on the level of psychologically 
integrated behavior is striking, and it may well be that this simi- 
larity is more than superficial. From the physiological point of 
view waste products are inferior substances, useless by-products of 
living which have to be eliminated. The common psychological 
meaning of wastes is also that of inferior, mean, base objects, con- 
tact with which is to be carefully avoided. Of course, one need 
not assume that some definite physiological notion is responsible 
for the disgust reaction—although the daily observation that they 
are eliminated from the body may be of some importance in deter- 
mining the reaction and for the formation of the meaning of dis. 
gusting objects. The connection appears to exist on a_ rather 
immediate and much more organismic level. 

The disgust reaction, as well as any other emotional reaction of 
the organism, may be conveniently considered in its three main 
aspects: namely, the symbolic, the motor, and the autonomic ones. 
All three converge to form a specific form of avoidance reaction 
directed mainly against oral incorporation. The symbolic (mental, 
experiential) reaction would lend itself to a finer phenomenological 
analysis, but it consists essentially in an experience of passive shrink- 
ing and in a kind of emotional recoil from the disgusting object. 
The object does not appear dangerous enough to stimulate flight. 
Definite warding-off reactions cannot set in, the very contact with 
the disgusting object being that which must be avoided. 

No measurements of the motor and vegetative components of the 
disgust reaction have been made. Some of these features are, how- 
ever, fairly well marked and rather typical, so that the description 
based on gross observation might not be very far from the truth. 
There might be present some motor reaction of rather diffuse char 
acter, but most marked are those motor reactions which involve the 
muscles of the mouth region, muscles of mastication, and more 
particularly the muscles involved in swallowing. The mouth 1s 
either tightly closed as if to prevent penetration, or occasionally the 
lower lip is turned downward as if one wanted to eject something 
from the mouth with the least possible contact. The changes of 
tension in the muscles of mastication and particularly of deglutition 
can be best observed if the disgust arises during eating. One can 
easily observe the difficulty involved in eating, and particularly in 
swallowing, which indicates the presence of such muscle contrac 
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as are opposed to the organization of muscle tensions in 
stion. During eating a number of symbolic, motor, and vege 
functions are organized into a unit which serves best the end 
of ingestion of food. In the disgust reaction, approximately the 
ame part-functions become organized into another functional unit, 
whose aim is to prevent or counteract ingestion. The two func 
tional units go in opposite directions. The various features of the 
disgust reaction become, therefore, more prominent and are easier 
to observe when they form an obstacle to the opposite tendency of 
ingestion. The reaction is mainly against ingestion, even in cases 
where there is no apparent danger of the disgusting material's 
reaching the mouth. 

Another voluntary motor reaction can also be observed occa 

This consists in a narrowing of the nares, sometimes 
stopping the breathing for an instant, or in a type of respiration 
with cautious and slight inspiration and brusque respiration through 
the nose. All these indicate defense against penetration through 
the nostrils. This reaction can be observed also when the disgust 
ing stimulus has no olfactory components. 

Among the vegetative components there seems to be an increased 
flow of saliva, a fairly common reaction to bitter or bad-tasting 
substances. It suggests the usefulness of this type of reaction in 
diluting the offending or noxious substances. The most marked 
vegetative component of disgust is a tendency to vomit (“turning 

he stomach”) or, in case of severe reactions, actual vomiting. 
This reaction obviously is again a reaction opposite of ingestion. 
In the total disgust reaction, symbolic, muscular, and vegetative 
functions are organized toward one end, which is essentially the 
avoidance of ingestion of disgusting material. 

Disgust is probably a general reaction in the human race and 
not merely a product of cultural conditioning. Hirsch (6) has 
advanced a theory of the cultural relativity of disgust. He finds 


that Bourke’s book (2) contains much material in support of the 
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iesis that disgust is entirely a matter of cultural conditioning. 


After reading Bourke’s book and surveying some other relevant 
inthropological literature, I definitely gained the impression that 
the phenomenon is universal in all its essential features and that 

rather minor cultural variations of the main theme are 
recorded. Among the many examples reported by Bourke there 


ire actually only a very few which might be used as arguments in 
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support of Hirsch’s hypothesis. I will cite an example, one of the 
strongest among the few which might be interpreted in favor of 
cultural relativity. It is drawn from a description of a Zuii 
festival, which Bourke has obtained from Daniel W. Lord. 

In June, 1888, | was a spectator of an orgy at the Zuni pueblo in New Mexico 
The ceremonial dance of that afternoon had been finished in the small plaza gen- 
erally used for dances in the northwestern part of the pueblo when this supple. 
mentary rite took place. One of the Indians brought into the plaza the excrement 
to be employed, and it was passed from hand to hand and eaten. Those taking 
part in the ceremony were few in number, certainly not more than eight or ten, 
They drank urine from a large shallow bowl, and meanwhile kept up a running 
fire of comments and exclamations among themselves, as if urging one another t 
drink heartily, which indeed they did. At last one of those taking part was made 
sick, and vomited after the ceremony was over. The inhabitants of the pueblo 
upon the house-tops overlooking the plaza were interested spectators of the scene 
Some of the sallies of the actors were received with laughter, and others with signs 
of disgust and repugnance, but not of disapprobation. The ceremony was not 
repeated, to my knowledge, during my stay at the pueblo, which continued till 
July, 1889.* 


For the sake of argument we may assume that this report is 
authentic. The description certainly could not be accepted as a 
proof that, among the Zufis, excrements are not felt to be disgust- 
ing. One notes that this ceremony took place only on rare occa- 
sions and that only a very few people actually participated in it. 
Those who did not take an active part in it reacted to it with 
“disgust” and “aversion,” and one of the active participants vomited. 
The only remarkable thing is that some of the Indians were able 
to overcome their disgust. The performance looks very much like 
a boast of what one is able to do. Similar acts, in a milder form, are 
occasionally observed in juveniles (compare the epidemic of swal- 
lowing live goldfish among students in America in 1938). Further- 
more, it is possible that the few people who were able to overcome 
the disgust reactions were under the influence of some sort of drug. 
The following remarks, quoted by Bourke from a Zufi informer, 
would support this view: “We have a medicine which makes us 
drunk like whiskey; we drink a lot of that before we commence; 
it makes us drunk. We don’t care what happens; and nothing of 
that kind that we eat or drink can ever do us any harm.” 

Another example given by Bourke demonstrates that a strong 
aversion may be overcome by an even stronger drive. Bourke 
reports the following custom from a Siberian tribe. In this tribe 
a kind of mushroom (Amanita Muscaria) is used which contains 
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a strongly inebriating drug. A large amount of the drug is 
excreted with the urine. This drug being expensive, only the rich 
can afford it, while the poor gather around the houses of the rich 
when they have a drinking party, waiting with receptacles to 
collect the urine when some of the guests come out of the house. 
The same drug may thus be passed successively to four or five 
persons. 

If one is acquainted with the powerful need created by a drug, it 
is not astonishing to find that it occasionally outweighs disgust. 
Extreme hunger or any other powerful drive may also do the same 
to some extent. What is important for our discussion is that in all 
these cases there is not an absence of disgust but a conflict between 
two tendencies, of which disgust is occasionally the weaker one. 

The use of excrements in the primitive pharmacopoeia (“Dreck- 
apotheke”) and for various magical purposes is quite frequent. 
These uses indicate, however, the universality rather than the 
relativity of disgust reaction. The following custom reported 
by Devereux (4) may serve as an example: “Among the 
Ha(rhn)de:a(ng), a savage jungle-tribe of French Indo-China 
sharnans who fear the temptation of becoming witches, which 
entails death by violence or slavery in foreign lands, will drink 
their own urine to disgust the supernatural being who gave them 
their unwanted shamanistic powers, and cause him therefore to 
take back that power.” * 

The crucial point in this last example is that excrements are con- 
sidered as very effective means to arouse disgust. The practice of 
the shaman described by Devereux certainly does not indicate 
absence of disgust or indifference toward excreta. 

It is not intended by any means to deny that cultural variations 
and individual exceptions do exist with regard to the disgust 
reaction. These variations are, however, slight and are far out- 
weighed by the evidence for the universality of the reaction in the 
human race. 

The results of the preceding analysis may be conveniently sum- 
marized under the following five headings: 


(1) The objects of disgust were found to be the waste products 


of the human and animal body. The term “waste product” is to 


be interpreted in a broad sense and may include “anything coming 
from the body.” 


Italics are mine. 
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An originally neutral object may become disgusting through 
contact or similarity with and other relations to waste products. 
Sensory qualities as such are never disgusting. They may, how 
ever, contribute to the disgusting quality of the object either because 
they imply an intimate contact with the object or because they are 
specifically associated with disgusting material. 

(2) The meaning of the object. The waste products of the body 
mean something inferior and base. Remnants of archaic-animistic 
notions are frequently attached to them. They are considered not 
as entirely lifeless substances but as something “almost living” 
which has the tendency and the power of pervading inseparably 
everything with which they come into contact. Several arguments 
were mentioned against the hypothesis that disgust is entire 
dependent on social conditioning. In spite of certain cultural varia 
tions, disgust can be regarded as a phenomenon which is universal 
in the human race. 

(3) The relevance of the disgusting object for the person consists 
in the threat of being debased through the mere contact with mean 
objects. Contact with the mouth region and particularly the inges- 
tion of disgusting material are the most feared. In this sense one 
may speak of an oral threat. 

(4) The reaction of the person to the disgusting object was 
described in its three aspects: 

(a) The symbolic (experiential, mental) aspect of the reaction 
consists of the experience of an emotional recoil. 

(b) The neuro-muscular features of the reaction are inhibition of 
the movements of deglutition, narrowing of the nostrils and certain 
expressive movements of the mouth region as if preventing pene- 
tration through the mouth or simulating an effort to eject some 
thing from the mouth with the least possible contact. 

(c) The outstanding neuro-vegetative features of the reaction are 
excessive salivation, nausea, tendency to vomit (“turning of the 
stomach”) or actual vomiting. 

The total reaction is essentially a defense or protest against the 


penetration of the disgusting substance through the mouth and to 


some degree through the nostrils. 
yor 
(5) For a holistic interpretation of the total phenomenon,’ one 


* The holistic point of view is one in which an attempt is made to study the variou 


phases of living in their psychologically, physiologically, and socially integrated unity anc 
to avoid the artificial segregation of mental and physical aspects 
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has to search for the common meaning of the various features dis 
cussed under the four preceding headings in order to understand 
why a person responds to certain objects with this strong and very 
specific form of aversion. All features of disgust very definitely 
point toward a common meaning. It was found that the objects 
of disgust are the wastes of the body, to which a meaning of base 
ness is attached; analogously the waste products are also biologically 
inferior substances. The reaction of the organism toward these 
substances 1s, physiologically, elimination, and, psychologically, 
aversion. The symbolic, neuro-muscular, and neuro-vegetative 
features of the reaction are manifestations of an oral rejection or of 
defenses against oral penetration. Since the attitude of the organ 
ism toward body-waste is elimination, the reincorporation of these 
substances would be literally a perversion. Disgust is a_ protest 
against this specific form of perversion. 

There are a number of aversions which bear a definite relation- 
ip to disgust proper and with which they occasionally blend. 
In the next section we shall attempt to clarify some of these 
relationships. 

Aversions RELATED To Discust 

1. Disgust and sex. Certain observations seem to indicate that 
the emotional reaction to the usual objects of disgust is not always 
an entirely negative one. Seelig (8), claiming that disgust is not 
necessarily unpleasant, states that it may, on occasion, have a defi- 
nitely positive feeling tone (“pleasurable disgust,” “Lustekel”). 
Although Seelig’s claim may be exaggerated, a certain amount of 
ambivalence in the experience of disgust has been nevertheless 
noted by other authors, too. My material, obtained from normal 
persons, contains only a few references to ambivalence. From the 
psychoanalytic point of view, such an ambivalence would be 
understandable as a manifestation of repressed infantile coprophilic 
tendencies. 

The analysis of the case of an eighteen-year-old schizophrenic 
boy may shed some light on the ambivalence occasionally involved 
in the disgust reaction. On his admission to the hospital, the 
adjectives “dirty” and “filthy” occurred with unusual frequency in 
his conversation. Since I assumed that the patient used these 
adjectives to denote sexual matters and since I suspected that his 
main conflicts lay in the sexual field, I approached the problem in a 
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cautious and very roundabout way. I said to him: “You use the 
word ‘dirty’ very frequently. I don’t quite know what you mean 
by it. People use that word in many different ways.” (No 
answer.) “Suppose, for example, you had a dish of food which 
you like, you wouldn’t call that dirty?” (“No.”) “Now suppose 
you had no fork or spoon and had to eat the food with your fingers. 
Some people might say that your fingers became dirty, although 
you had only a little of the same food on your fingers.” 

At this point the patient interrupted me: “Please, Doctor, don't 
speak to me about such things. If you tell me such things my 
heart begins to pump.” His face actually became flushed and 
perspiration appeared on his forehead. 

A few weeks later, when he had slipped into a catatonic state, 
this same patient was observed playing with his feces and attempt 
ing toeat them. Thus it is quite plausible to assume that the fear 
of dirt shown by this patient previously was a fear of his own 
“coprophilic tendencies.” 

The case of this patient gives definite hints regarding the nature 
and origin of such morbid tendencies. In the course of the work 
with this young man, tt became evident—without any forced inter 
pretation—that excrements had for him a definitely sexual meaning 
which explains the attraction which he felt for them. A few 
further examples of the patient’s behavior will serve to illustrate 
the point. Whenever the conversation touched upon some emo- 
tionally charged topic, the patient, not satished with one word to 
express what he had in mind, would rapidly enumerate a number 
of synonyms. He would say, for instance: “coitus, copulation, 
coition, sexual intercourse, sexual embrace.” Sometimes he would 
pile on each other as many as fifteen or twenty words. These 
words, although not all synonymous in a strict sense, were words 
which for the patient had a common or related meaning. The 
most frequently used series of words included “dirt, sexual inter- 
course, masturbation, ‘Merry Widow,’ sinfulness, excrement, sperm 
juice, swearing, smoking, drinking, stealing’—words which were 
enumerated in one breath. Furthermore, the patient exhibited also 
in his behavior associations similar to those occurring in his verbal 
productions. Thus, on one occasion he stole several cigars from the 
office of one of the doctors. He broke the cigars into small pieces. 
Some of the tobacco he put into a flush bowl, some he rubbed 
vigorously in his pubic region and some he tried to eat. 
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the These few examples suflice to show that excreta and sex had 
lean closely related meanings for this patient. This fact manifested 
(No itself very clearly on numerous occasions during the rather extended 
hich period of observation. It seems plausible to assume that in this 
pose and in similar cases the attractiveness of excreta is due to the sexual 
gers. meaning attached to them. 
ugh There are several circumstances which make possible an associa 
tion between the excretory and the sexual functions. First of all, 
lon't a common taboo places both functions in the category of the 
m\ forbidden and shameful. In the above case, it is fairly clear that 
and the association between excreta and sex is partly due to the common 
taboo. The series of associated words given previously includes not 
tate, only matters related to excretion and sex but also to “stealing,” 
mpt- “drinking,” and “smoking”—that is, everything which is forbidden, 
fear particularly to the child. 
own An even more important factor in the association between excreta 
and sex is the close anatomical and functional relationship between 
ture the excretory and genital organs. The male urethra is just as much 
work a duct for the urine as it is for the ejaculatory discharge. Children, 
nter and many biologically unsophisticated adults, often ignore the fact 
ning that the female urethra and the vagina are separate organs, and 
few entertain the primitive theory that urine is passed through the 
trate vagina. 
emo- Thus the common social taboo and the anatomical and functional 
-d to relationship between the excretory and the sex organs make it 
mber understandable that a sexual meaning may be attached to the 
tion, excreta. It is likely that in the ambivalence towards excreta—an 
onld atutude which in a mild form may occur normally and in certain 
"hese pathological instances is clearly present—the attraction is due to the 
lords erotization, that is, to the sexual meaning given to the excreta. If 
The this interpretation is correct, the ambivalence does not pertain to the 
nter- disgust reaction as such. Rather it means that the same physical 
perm object represents two psychologically different objects: first, a waste 
were product of the body to which one reacts with disgust and, second, 
| also a sexual object which may have a positive attraction for the person. 
erbal A certain degree of erotization of the excreta may have led 
a the Kafka (7) to his sexual theory of disgust. According to Kafka 
seces. disgust has little to do with the function of ingestion. Rather it is 
bbed a mechanism regulating sex life. He seeks to establish the sexual 


nature of disgust reaction by postulating a mechanism which he 
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calls “inversion.” By inversion Kafka means that in sexual attra 
tion precisely those things which otherwise would be most repulsiy: 


become most attractive. Kissing would be an example of this. 


The mouth of another person, since it is a strongly secreting region, 


is generally repulsive, and it becomes attractive only in the case of 


a positive sexual attitude, 
Kafka’s theory of inversion does not seem acceptable, because on 


can hardly say that the most characteristic objects of disgust such 


as feces play any positive role in sexual attraction, except in some 


a rather rare forms of sexual perversion. It seems that Kafka’s view 
Py is based on a lack of discrimination between disgust proper and 
sia, sexual aversion. The body of another person—because of its wast 
wee products—is likely to become an object of disgust. Such is, how 
a! ever, not the only point of view from which the body of the other 
oy person may gain a personal significance. The body of another 
“ person may be, among other things, also an actual or potential sex 
object, and emotionally evaluated in a positive or negative sense. 

The primitive forms of sexual aversion and sex attraction both are 

‘ directed toward the whole body in general, with special emphasis 
me on the genitals and such other regions of the body as socially or 
“iy 3 individually are closely associated with sex. Since the sex organs 
x are strongly secreting regions of the body and thus likely to become 
oF is objects of disgust, it is understandable why sexual aversion and 


disgust may become intimately linked in actual experience. There 
is, however, no inversion of the disgust reaction proper. 


Sexual attraction and aversion is a problem in itself and on 
which we do not wish to analyze in this paper. We wish merely 
to indicate some of the relations which may exist between sex and 
disgust. We also omit the discussion of the psychological signifi 
cance which excreta have assumed for the theory of psychoanalysis 


' We admit, however, that whenever meanings other than those con 


AY tingent upon their being waste products of the body are attached to 
wee excreta, they may arouse emotions other than disgust. 

2 28 2. Disgust and uncanniness. The feeling of gruesomeness oF 

Es: uncanniness is frequently associated with the experience of disgust. 

ate The former may also occur independently. The feeling of uncan 

ms niness is a variety of fear, the object of which is somewhat vague. 

$ Still, it is not a fear of the unknown in general but of an unknown 


to which certain particular characteristics are attributed more or less 


consciously. 
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The uncanny threatening object is thought of as an “annatural” 
power, as something which is beyond the lawful and orderly course 
of events. Apparently unmotivated movements of objects, sounds 
apparently without any natural source, and the like, may arouse a 
feeling of uncanniness. The darkness, which veils the connections 
between objects and events in the environment, so that isolated 
messages of the senses are projected against an unknown back 
ground, is particularly likely to arouse gruesome, uncanny feelings. 
It is not the events themselves, of which we do not know the origin, 
that appear uncanny. This quality of one’s experience scems to 
arise only if one associates it at least vaguely with some personified, 
unnatural source. Furthermore, these personified powers are 
thought to have evil intentions toward men. Even though civilized 
man has overcome intellectually most of the belief in ghosts, the 
remnants of such a belief still reverberate in his emotional life. 
Lichtenberg’s aphorism expresses this state of aflairs neatly: “Not 
only does he not believe in ghosts, but he is not even afraid of 
them.” We already mentioned in discussing the disgust reaction 
proper that the meaning which defines one’s emotional reactions 
is very different from one’s purely intellectual formulation of 
concepts. 

There are certain objects which are felt to be unnatural in a rather 
specific sense, namely, in that they do not fit into the usual course 
of biological events. Examples for these are supernumerary and 
mutilated parts of the body. The amputated stump—particularly 
when moved—does not appear as an actual part of the body but 
rather as an independent being that is unnatural, 7.¢., which does 
not have its natural place within the organism but leads a kind of 
parasitic existence 1n it. 

The danger which uncanny objects mean for us is essentially the 
danger of this “parasitic invasion.” It implies the impairment or 
loss of the power of the organism for self-government. The har 
boring of alien powers means that events can go on within one’s 
person over which one has no control. In folklore the characteristic 
fear of spirits is not so much the fear of bodily injury as the fear of 
being possessed by the spirits. 

There are some relations between the meaning of disgusting and 
of uncanny objects that may explain why the two types of emotions 
often blend in actual experience. To the primitive mode of experi 
encing, the excreta, these lifelike entities, do not really seem to 
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belong to the organism. Rather do they seem to lead a parasitic 
existence in the body. Thus the danger of excreta entering the 
body fills one not only with disgust but occasionally with an 
uncanny feeling. The notion that excreta are foreign “beings” 
which lead an unnatural kind of existence may be responsible for 
the fact that excreta of others appear always more repugnant than 
one’s own, since the quality of being alien and extraneous to the 
organism is more pronounced in the case of the former. 

A typical object of uncanny feelings is a dead body. There is a 
class of animals—the amphibia—which people associate with the 
dead and therefore react to them with a feeling of uncanniness. 
These animals, like dead bodies, are cold and frequently pale. 
Some of them, such as snakes, have an unusual mode of locomotion 
which—since we generally regard ourselves as the standard— 
appears to us as unnatural. All these qualities make these animals 
uncanny. The skin of the amphibia, such as that of the frog, has 
a clamminess which makes these animals disgusting as well as 
uncanny. 

Thus we see that there are certain similarities between the various 
aspects of the two emotional reactions. They may occur entirely 
independently from each other but, because of the manifold rela 
tions between them, they easily blend. 

3. Disgust and food aversions. Food toward which one has a 
personal idiosyncrasy may also arouse a reaction which is in some 
respects similar to disgust. Temporary food aversions may aris 
through overeating, particularly of sweets and fatty material. The 
similarity between disgust and food aversion lies in the fact that 
both reactions consist in the oral rejection of the object. The main 
difference is that the food toward which one has a personal aversion 
is not associated with the meaning of inferiority and baseness, which 
is the main characteristic of the disgusting object, and it lacks also 
the archaic meaning which disgusting objects usually have. 

One class of foodstuffs—namely, meat—deserves special consid- 
eration in this connection. The use of meat, since it is part of a 
dead animal, should, according to the preceding consideratons, be 
both disgusting and uncanny. Against such a deduction stands the 
fact of the almost universal use of meat for food. 

If one analyzes the experience, it becomes clear that meat as food 
has undergone a radical change of meaning. Beefsteak does not 
involve for us the meaning that it is part of a dead animal. There 
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ire several factors which help to bring about the change from the 
riginal meaning of meat as “part of a dead animal” to “food.” 
Cooking, roasting, smoking, the use of spices, ete., all help to 
disguise the original properties of meat. Those who, like most 
people in Western society, are not accustomed to cating raw meat, 
will be reluctant to eat it, because to their minds only prepared 
meat has undergone the necessary change of meaning. Anything 
which reminds one of the origin of meat—for instance, a well 
preserved blood vessel—is likely to arouse a certain degree of disgust. 

The change of meaning from “dead animal” to “food” is not 
ilways easy. In many instances it does not take place. This failure 
is best shown by the fact that in any given culture only the meat 
of a limited variety of animals is eaten, while that of many others is 
avoided as disgusting. It is worth while to examine briefly the 
underlying principle of the selection. 

If one lists those animals which are and those which are not 
considered edible, one finds that the first class is made up mostly 
of herbivorous animals, such as cows, sheep, goats, deer, rabbits, 
tc., the second mainly of carnivorous animals, such as cats, foxes, 
wolves, etc. The omnivorous animals take a middle position. 
They are sometimes eaten, sometimes not. This rule is most valid 
for mammals. But even among birds the strictly carnivorous 
varieties like the stork, eagle, etc., are considered as not edible. 
There are several exceptions to this rule, which none the less covers 
a great m yority of instances. 

The reason for this selection seems to lie partly in the circum 
stance that carnivorous animals themselves feed on material which 
is disgusting in itself. The strong aversion to eating scavenger 


birds or hyenas shows that we are not indifferent to that upon 


which the animal has fed, when we in turn determine whether or 
not the animal in question is edible. A second factor should also 
be considered. The disgusting quality of the animal body is due 
to its Waste products. It is known that the excrements of car 
nivorous animals possess to a higher degree those qualities (putrid 


xlor, etc.) which identify them as excrements than does the waste 


of herbivorous animals. 


In general, the more disgusting and the more uncanny the animal 
is, the greater the difficulty in changing the meaning of the flesh 
trom “dead animal” to “food.” It is difficult for the flesh of -rats, 
mice, insects—because of their factual or assumed relation to dirt— 
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or of frogs, snails, snakes and parasites—because of their additional 
uncanny qualities—to ~ssume the meaning of “food.” It is well 


known, however, that most of these animals are eaten occasionally. 


In fact, even the most disgusting objects, for example, the uncleaned 


intestines of birds, are eaten occasionally as delicacies; but these are 


exceptions rather than the rule. 
Hirsch states that those animals whose meat one does not eat 


in a given culture were originally totemic or tabooed animals. The 


original emotional reaction was that of veneration and avoidance. 


As the cult became forgotten, only avoidance remained, which 
finally turned into disgust. This hypothesis seems to be rather 
improbable for several reasons. Although it would be understand- 
able to postulate the transformation of one emotion into a related 
one, like veneration into fear, the change from veneration to disgust 
is rather unlikely. Against Hirsch’s stand militates also the high 
correlation between the carnivorous and not-edible, and between 
herbivorous and edible animals. There are some herbivorous 


— meg animals the meat of which is avoided; the most outstanding example 
a is the horse. Although horse-meat is occasionally eaten, one could 


not say that its use is very common. Hirsch’s explanation may be 
in part applicable to this and similar cases. This animal may once 
have been taboo. It is unlikely, however, that, strictly speaking, the 
transformation of the emotion of veneration into that of disgust 
ever takes place. It is more likely that because of religious avoid 
ance the meat of an animal has no occasion to assume the meaning 
of “food” and that the original meaning of “dead animal” is 


retained. 
Several types of aversions are more or less closely related to dis- 
gust, but the most obvious ones seem to be those discussed in this 


section, namely, sex aversion, food aversions and the feeling of 


uncanniness. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE STUDY OF THE 


EMOTIONS 

fii From the preceding analysis certain suggestions arise concerning 

" 3 the study of emotions in general. It appears convenient to consider 
ae the results under the following five headings: the object or situation 

il which calls for an emotional response, the meaning of the object, 

f its relevance to the person, the reaction proper and the holistic 
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interpretation of the given emotion. This simple scheme may 
prove useful for the study of any type of emotion. 

1, The investigation may preferably start with a definition of the 
class of objects which provoke the type of emotion in question. 
Sometimes this task is an easy one, but sometimes extremely difh- 
cult. In certain instances a great variety of rather diverse objects 
or situations may provoke similar emotions. In this case one 
should inquire as to what is common to all those objects and 
situations. 

2. Any object gains significance for the person through its 
meaning. The entire meaning of an object is usually a rather 
intricate complex of notions which, as a rule, only in small part is 
clearly conscious. To find the less obvious and rather hidden mean- 
ings requires much skill and often the application of special tech- 
niques. The analysis of disgust and of the feeling of uncanniness 
reveals the fact that the emotional life of civilized men still is largely 
determined by very primitive, archaic meanings. These meanings 
are not as a rule clearly conscious, but they are nevertheless power- 
ful determinants of behavior. In the analysis of meaning one 
should distinguish as far as possible the universal, the socially deter- 
mined, and the purely personal elements. 

3. The person does not invariably react to objects even after they 
obtain a personal meaning. The object must be relevant to the 
person before any response takes place. In the case of disgust the 
biological relevance of the object is a threat of being soiled by waste 
products. This threat is the true stimulus for the reaction. It is 
noteworthy that the stimulus thus defined is not something entirely 
pertaining to the environment, but it already implies a subject with 
specific needs, drives, cravings, or whatever terms one wishes to 
apply to the organism’s dynamic tendencies. This is an example of 
the unity of the environment and the individual, a topic which has 
been considered by me in greater detail elsewhere (1). 

4. The reaction proper may be described from three aspects: 
the symbolic (experiential), the neuro-vegetative, and the neuro- 
muscular aspect. In the disgust reaction all three factors meaning- 
fully converge in preventing the oral penetration of disgusting 
substances. This type of analysis ought to be applicable to any 
type of emotional reaction. Its essential characteristic consists in 


that it does not seek merely to establish correlations between psycho- 
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logical and somatic factors, but it rather seeks to detect the common 
biological meaning of the reaction as it is revealed in its various 
features. Although the notion of a psychophysical parallelism or 
a psychophysical interaction is generally considered as outmoded, 
in many studies devoted to psychosomatic relations there still per- 
sists the idea of interaction between somatic and_ psychological 
functions. The analysis of the disgust reaction shows that the 
connection of somatic and psychological features may be under- 
stood without reference to interaction. They may be regarded not 
as interacting but as convergent part functions unified into a total 
reaction through a common biological role. 

5. When the various aspects of a certain type of emotion are 
analyzed, one may attempt a holistic interpretation of it. There 
is a special reason why the interpretation should be of the holistic 
type. The premises are that every form of behavior is a meaningful 
unit and all that pertains to a given form of behavior—object, mean- 
ing, relevance, reaction—contributes its part toward revealing the 
fundamental nature of that behavior. 

The five points of reference are the minimum to be considered in 
the study of emotions. In certain instances further points may 
profitably also be taken into account. Thus in the clinical variety 
of investigation not only the more or less general but also the 
strictly individual aspects are of importance. In the case of patho- 
logical emotion, such as a phobia, the emotion-stimulating object, 
its specifically personal meaning and relevance, and the specific 
personal mode of reaction have to be clarified. This, in turn, 
usually necessitates the scrutiny of the biographical data of the 


person. 
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THE SO-CALLED EPILEPTIC PERSONALITY AS 
INVESTIGATED BY THE KENT 
ROSANOFF TEST * 


BY RUSSELL MEYERS ano SYLVIA BRECHER 


CCORDING to the views expressed by Clark (2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 
A 7; 8), Bridge (1), Doolittle (10), Thom (19), Jelliffe and 
White (13) and many other writers, the personality of the “epi- 
leptic” patient constitutes a specific and pathognomonic reaction 
type, represented by aberrations in the intellectual, emotional, and 
social patterns of behavior as follows: intellectual dullness, inelas 
ticity of thought, rigidity of opinions, deficiency of memory, ego 
centricity, pedantry, ambition, irritability, querulousness, tenacity, 
stubbornness, superficiality, fanaticism, hypochondriasis, moral and 
ethical depravity, introversion, vanity, loneliness, shallowness in 
religious convictions, dipsomania, barbarosity, and sexual imma 
turity. In addition, hallucinations, delusions with persecutory and 
incestuous content, and physical stigmata are repeatedly described 
as part of the “epileptic personality.” 

A critical examination of the numerous writings committed to 
this concept indicates that the authors’ convictions have been 
reached essentially by the method of subjective impression and that 
they have been reénforced largely by verbal reiteration and the 
implicit tendency to perceive the “epileptic” individual in terms of 
a well-established attitudinal set. The difficulties of interpretation 
inherent in personal bias do not appear for purposes of scientific 
investigation to have been circumvented, and for this reason certain 
reservations to the acceptability of the traditional teachings present 


themselves. These reservations take the following forms: first, 


that the concept of a specific “epileptic personality” is open to the 
same theoretical and experimental criticisms which may be directed 


against “trait psychologies” in general (g; 16; 20; 21); second, that 


the concept implies “epilepsy” to be itself a disease entity, an impli- 


cation which in the light of present-day evidence is scarcely 
tenable; third, that dialectic support of the concept invariably 
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requires the gratuitous assumption of two basic kinds of “epilepsy,” 
viz., “primary” (true, genuine, idiopathic, essential, cryptogenic, 
etc.) and “secondary” (symptomatic “epilepsy”); and fourth, that 
many students of the subject have been unable to identify among 
convulsive patients any constellation of personality traits which may 
be depended upon to differentiate these individuals from other 
neurological and psychiatric patients, or for that matter, from their 
so-called normal fellows. 

It appears at present, therefore, that the argument as to the 
validity of the concept that a characteristic epileptic personality 
exists cannot be resolved by further appeal to either personal impres- 
sions or theoretical considerations. The present inquiry bearing on 
the question was consequently undertaken with the intention of 
reducing subjective data to a minimum by administering to a 
group of convulsive patients an objectively constructed psychological 
test, that of Kent and Rosanoff. Specifically, an attempt was mad 
to determine whether or not the responses made on this test by 
patients known to have recurring convulsive seizures were in any 
manner characteristic of them." 

The Kent-Rosanoff test (15; 17) may be described as a word 
association type of test intended to demonstrate the presence of 
personality aberrations (if any) by identifying in a given subject 
departures from the responses characteristically made on the test 
by so-called normal subjects. The Kent-Rosanoff list consists of 
100 stimulus words selected and arranged in such a manner as to 
avoid (or at least to minimize) the likelihood of touching off 
unique personality engrammes. Its intention is to identify the 
non-specific effects of psychopathologic disturbances on the per- 
sonality reactions of the subject as a whole, rather than to tap the 
more specific emotionally-charged determinants, as is the case in 
tests modeled after that of Jung (14). Comparison of the data 
obtained by testing normal and pathological subjects seemed to 
Kent and Rosanoff to reveal among the latter evidence of a weaken- 
ing of the normal tendency to respond by common reactions. \n 
effect, therefore, the Kent-Rosanoff study resolves itself into: 
“(1) an analysis and classification of individual reactions and (2) an 
attempt to determine what relationship, if any, exists between the 


The writers are not concerned in the present paper with the validity of k 
but rather with the questior whether or not by the admin 
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different types of reactions and the different clinical forms of mental 
disease ( 15). 
AND MetHops 


In all, fifty white male subjects ranging in age between fifteen 
nd forty-five years were used in this study. Of these, twenty-five, 
stituting the so-called “epileptic” group, were patients who pre 
sented major recurring paroxysmal convulsive disorders of the 
grand mal type. The remaining twenty-five patients made up the 


control group. These fifty patients were drawn from the in-patient 


Neurological and Neurosurgical Services of the Kings County 
Hospital and the Brooklyn Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.; during the 
study they lived under substantially the same environmental and 
dietary conditions. 

The “epileptic” group. In this paper no distinction is made 
between the terms “epilepsy” and “paroxysmal convulsive disorder.” 
The writers consider that all convulsions are secondary to a basic 
ciologic agent (or agents) and that any attempt to differentiate 
categorically between those convulsive seizures for which a reason- 
able cause is demonstrable and those for which in the present state 
of knowledge a cause is not demonstrable, is purely gratuitous. It 
may be justly indicated, however, that the selection of patients for 
the “epileptic” group here studied was such as to include those who 
would ordinarily be designated as “idiopathic.” The shortest 
duration of illness was three months and the longest twenty years. 
None of the patients had been institutionalized for a period exceed. 
ing three months, and all were able to attend school or to carry on 
work which permitted them to be designated as at least partly 
self-sufficient. 

The control group. This was made up of twenty-five individuals 
each of whom was closely paired with one of the “epileptic” indi 
viduals with reference to age, sex, educational achievement, general 
social and economic status, and intelligence. The diagnoses on 
admission of the control group included fractures of the extremities 
or vertebrae, injuries to the spinal cord or peripheral nerves, and 
minor injuries to the scalp (e.g., lacerations, abrasions) and brain 
(¢.g., concussion). The tests were administered to cach patient 
iter convalescence had been well established. 

The intelligence levels of all subjects were determined by the 
administration of the 1916 revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
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gence Examination and were interpreted in accord with the tables 
of the 1937 revision. 

The Kent-Rosanofi Word-Association Test was administered 
twice to each individual, a period of approximately 24 hours inter. 
vening between tests. On the second test (retest) the list of 100 


TABLE 1* 


INDICATING TH RENCES Betw: HE “EPILEPTIC” 
GROUPS ON Firs Np § NI ES aND WiTHIN Eacn 
(sROUP 


I Pil. & Con. 
GROUPS 
Test 1 


I ind 2 
are as follows: 
reaction 
nmon specific 

Non-spe« Common non-specific 

Dbtt.: Doubtful. 

Indvd.: Individual. 

Norm.: Normal (by appendix). 

Derix Derivatives. 

Part. D.: Partial dissociation: includ« specific responses, sound reaction 
gisms), sound reactions (words), word-complements and particles of speech 

Comp. D Complete dissociation: inc s neologisms without sound relat 
tion of preceding reaction, reaction repeated five times, association to preceding 
(by frequency table), repetition of previous reaction, repetition of previous stim 
association to p ng reaction (without frequency table). 
Uncl Unclassified 
Juv.: Juvenil 

group 


words was given in reverse order, so as to neutralize fatigue fact 
The reaction time was recorded by means of a stop watch. 


The average chronological age for the “epileptic” group was 24.2 


years, the median chronological age falling at 21.0 years. The 


mean deviation was 7.5 years. The average chronological age for 
the control group was 25.8 years, the median age falling at 21.9 
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The mean deviation here was 7.2 years. The average grade 
completed in school for the “epileptic” group was the first term of 
high school, and that for the control group grade 8B. The mean 
.Q. for the “epileptic” group was 80.2, the median falling at 76. 
The mean deviation here was 10.2. The mean I.Q. for the control 
group was 81.2, the median falling at 79. The mean deviation here 
was 8.7. The figures seem to indicate that the groups were fairly 
closely matched in respect to the several criteria employed. 


EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
In order to simplify the presentation of the results of the experi- 
ment, the data will be considered with reference to the following 
headings: (a) reaction time, (b) frequency of common responses, 
(c) frequency of doubtful responses, (d) frequency and character 
of individual responses, (e) perseverative tendencies in retest, and 


(f) correlations between intelligence quotient and the frequency of 
individual responses. \n the statistical treatment of this material, 


the present writers have employed a critical ratio of 3.0 in 
accord with the figure recommended by Smith (18) and_ other 
statisticians (11; 12). 

(a) Reaction time. There was no significant difference in the 
average reaction time of response between the control and the 
“epileptic” groups on either the first or second tests. The average 
reaction time, mean deviations, standard deviations and critical 
ratios for each group appear in Tables 1 and 2. Although there 
was a decrease in average reaction time on the second test for both 
groups, the decrease is not significant as revealed by reference to 
the critical ratios (Table 1). The decrease in reaction time on 
retest here observed has been noted in other experiments and has 
been interpreted by Wells (22) to mean that with practice there is 
a decrease in reaction time attributable largely to familiarity, elimi- 
nation of the inessential, and improvement in attitude. 

Individual consideration of the responses disclosed in both tests a 
greater Variation in reaction time among the “epileptic” (0.3-43.1 
seconds) than among the control subjects (0.3-27.4 seconds), as 
determined by reference to the standard deviations (Table 2). It 
is conceivable that subclinical (larval) seizures among the “epilep 
tics” may have subtended this disparity. 

(b) Frequency of common responses. The data bearing refer- 
ence to the percentages of reactions classified as common (normal) 
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TABLE 3 
EpiLeptic” AND Controt Groups: PERCENTAGE OF COMMON RESPONSES ON 


First AND SEeconp TEsts 


‘OMMON 


NSES 


responses are set forth in Table 3. Reference to the critical ratio 


(Table 1) indicates that the differences recorded between the two 


groups for each of the two types of common response are statisti 
cally without significance. 


(c) Frequency of doubtful responses. Consideration of the 
doubtful responses indicates that on both the first test and the retest 
no significant differences between the “epileptic” and the control 
groups were demonstrable (Table 3). 

(d) Frequency and character of individual responses. A con- 
sideration of the percentages of individual (pathologically signifi- 
cant) responses obtained in the first test and retest, the means, and 
the critical ratios, fails to demonstrate any significant differences 
between the “epileptic” and control groups (Tables 2 and 4). 

For both groups on retest there was an increase in the percentage 
of individual responses designated as unclassified (Tables 2 and 4). 
Reference to the critical ratios, however, demonstrates that the 
differences are not significant. Further, no appreciable difference 
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in the types of unclassified reactions made by the “epileptic” and 
control subjects was apparent. The control group used a higher 
percentage of derivatives than did the “epileptic” patients on both 
tests (Table 4), but reference to the critical ratios indicates that the 
differences are not significant. Again, although the control subjects 
gave a higher percentage of juvenile responses than did the “epi- 
leptic” patients on the first and second tests, the critical ratios 
disclose no significant differences. 

On the first test and also on retest the “epileptic” patients used a 
higher percentage of individual responses indicative of partial 
dissociation than the control subjects (Tables 2 and 4). Reference 
to the critical ratios demonstrates again that the recorded differences 
are without statistical significance. 

The remaining category of individual responses is that of com- 
plete dissociation. WHere were included responses showing per- 
severation and neologisms without sound relations. In no instance 
did either the “epileptic” or control subjects respond with neolo- 
gisms without sound relations. (Tables 2 and 4.) Counting both 
the first test and retest, four of the “epileptic” patients used responses 
indicative of perseveration, and among the control subjects three 
gave responses of this type. The critical ratios (Table 1) indicate 
that the recorded differences between the two groups for both tests 
are without statistical significance. 

The bulk of the individual responses made by both the “epilep- 
tic” and control groups fell into the two categories designated as 
essentially normal (by appendix) and unclassified. There was no 
constancy of relationship discernible between long reaction times 
and individual responses. 

(e) Perseverative tendencies on retest. The number of times 
identical responses were made to a given stimulus word on the first 
test and on retest was noted for each subject. The average of 
identical responses on both tests was 48.0 for the “epileptic” group 
and 55.7 for the control group. The critical ratio of 2.4 indicates 
that the difference between the “epileptic” and control groups is 
not statistically significant. 

(f) Correlations between intelligence quotient and the frequency 
of individual responses. Correlations were drawn between the 
recorded I.Q. of each subject and the number of individual responses 
made by him. On the first test for the “epileptic” patients, the 
coefhcient of correlation r=—.42; P.E..=3.8. On retest r=—.09; 
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P.E.=o0.7. On the first test for the control subjects r=—.o1; 
P.E..=0.7. On retest r=—.14; P.E..=1.1. The low figure arrived 
at indicates that among the subjects used in this study no mean- 
ingful correlation obtained between I.Q. and the frequency of 
individual responses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation, carried out to determine whether or not the 
responses made by “epileptic” patients on the Kent-Rosanoff Free 
Word-Association Test are in any manner characteristic of these 
individuals, was particularly concerned with the issues arising from 
the oft-heard clinical reference to the “epileptic personality.” In 
all, fifty male individuals were studied. Twenty-five of these were 
patients suffering from recurring epileptiform seizures. The con- 
trol group consisted of twenty-five individuals closely matched with 
the experimental subjects in respect to age, sex, educational achieve- 
ment, general social and economic status, and intelligence. 

The Kent-Rosanoff test was administered twice to each individual, 
the interval between the first and second test being approximately 
twenty-four hours. On retest, the order of words employed in the 
first test was reversed. Comparisons were made between the speed 
of reaction time, the numbers of common and doubtful responses, 
the frequency and types of individual responses, perseverative tend- 
encies on retest, and the relationship between I.Q. and the number 
of individual responses. The results failed in each item of inquiry 


to disclose any significant disparities between the two groups tested 


when the statistical findings were referred to a critical ratio of 3.0. 

Within the limitations of the present experiment the data derived 
fail to support the clinical concept that a specific personality 
syndrome characterizes the “epileptic” individual. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


EFFECT OF WAR DEVELOPMENTS ON ATTITUDE 
TOWARD COUNTRIES 


BY RAYMOND G. KUHLEN 


Syracuse University 


HAT attitudes are highly flexible and change readily with varying conditions 
is a well-known fact, but an objective description of the direction taken by 

h attitudes as the result of a sudden change or series of changes in the inter 
tional situation is difficult, and quantitative evidence of change is seldom avail 
What, for example, has been the effect of the invasion of Norway by 
ermany on the attitudes of Americans toward Great Britain and Germany? What 


ened to attitudes toward various countries as a result of, or concurrently with, 


e invasion of Holland and Belgium? What effect did several weeks of highly 


ful German military action and the surrender of the Belgian army by 
\ 


King Leopold have on attitudes? And to what extent are these various events 


lative in their effects? History pursues its course and attitudes change, but 
indeed does history progress rapidly enough for studies to be made of 
current changes in the attitudes of the same people. Recent events have offered 
ortunity for such a study, and the present paper reports the results of one 


ation, a straightforward attempt to record the attitude changes that occurred 
population of Ohio State University students. 


PRocEDURE 


rhe data here summarized were collected by means of a survey blank which 
d forty different countries, including those then engaged in the war, those 
conquered, those likely to be drawn into the conflict, and others not likely 
immediately affected by current events. The blank contained the following 


ions: 


present international situation, attitudes toward various nations are increasingly 

tant. At the present time what are your favorite countries? How do others rate? 

ivide the nations listed below into five classes. Rate in the highest class (Class A) 

uuntry or countries listed which you most approve. Rate in the lowest class (Class E) 

most disapprove. Use B, C, and D for those in between. If you do not know 

ugh about a country to have any attitude at all, rate the country X (for unknown), 

try not to have many countries in this class. The order in which the countries appear 
termined by chance. 

The plan was not to have a highly reliable individual measure of attitude but 

ther a reasonably reliable test that could be given quickly and that would not 


olve great labor in tabulation of outcomes. Interest was primarily in group com- 
risons; in so far as possible, comparisons were made between groups involving 


une individuals. 


Ir 


1 the fall of 1939, shortly after the invasion of Finland by Russia (December 4, 
39), attitudes of a large number of Ohio State University students toward various 


tries were measured. Shortly after the invasion of Norway by Germany 


ril 15, 1940), a follow-up was made in other college classes in an effort to 


same individuals. The procedure was repeated again 
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Holland and Belgium (May 13, 1940), again (on May 29, 1940) the day after 
the capitulation of the Belgian army at a time of crucial need for their services by 
the Allies, and finally (to study further changes) during the last two wecks of 


November, 1940." The dates of testing together with some of the preceding events 


listed below. 


I 


December 4, 1939. Finland had been invaded by Russia on November 30, 1939 


World War II was three months old 


Il. April 15, 1940. Germany had just invaded Norway and Denmark. The Finnish 
Russian War had ceased 
II! May 13, 1940 The Netherlands and Belgium had just been invaded by Germany 


The Norwegian campaign had neared successful completion by Germany in spite 
of efforts by Great Britain to stop it 

IV. May 29, 194 King Leopold of Belgium had on the previous day surrendered hi 

y, leaving the British army in a dangerous position. 

V. November 15-25, 1940. Since the last testing, France had capitulated, Italy had 
ntered the war, Greece had become involved with Italy, and Great Britain, which 
had been successfully withstanding severe aerial attacks, had registered succe 
attacks of her own on both Germany and Italy Japan had joined the “Axi 
The United States had entered into close (though non-belligerent) cooperation with 
Great Britain; the selective service act had been passed; and unusual defense 

measures had been taken. 


Although a total of several thousand students was tested, this study includes only 
those who had been tested at two or more successive testings. The data analyzed 


were from the following groups: 


188 students tested on December 4, 1939, just after invasion of Finland by Russia and 
gain on April 15, 1940, shortly after Germany invaded Norway 

108 students tested April 15, 1940, after Germany invaded Norway and again on May 13, 
oon after Belgium and the Netherlands had been invaded. 

136 students tested on May 13, 1940, after invasion of Belgium and the Netherlands 
again on May 209, the day after Belgium surrendered. 

414 students tested in the latter part of November, 1940. Only a few of these students 

had been tested before. 


All were students of elementary psychology, largely from the education college but 


including students from liberal arts and other colleges. 


Rrsutts 


The data were summarized by assigning quantitative values of +20, +10, 0, 


—1o0, and —20 to ratings of A, B, C, D, and E, respectively, and by computing 
mean indices of attitude toward various countries on the several dates of testing 
Thus, values near zero indicate neutral, plus values favorable, and minus values 


unfavorable attitudes. Extreme attitudes are indicated by high values. Table 1 
contains these summary figures for the five dates of testing for selected countries 
Columns | and II represent data based on the same 188 individuals, and Columns 
III and IV. data based on the same 126 cases. In order to simplify the table, data 
on the 108 individuals tested at both dates II and III have been omitted, since they 
were not significantly different from the data there shown. Separate tabulations 
for the sexes were not made. 

That attitudes have changed with developments of the war is clearly apparent 
in Table 1. The study has provided objective evidence of attitude shifts which 
might well have been expected; but in addition a very striking outcome (and one 
not so apparent without the data) is evidence that attitude toward Great Britain 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. Claude Bridges of Ohio State University for collecting 


the last set of data. With this exception the data were collected by the writer with the 


cooperation of other members of the Department of Psychology of Ohio State University 
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had shown a marked decline (from favorable) and a later recovery From 
December, 1939, to June, 1940, Great Britain steadily lost prestige, but by November, 
1940 Was again rated very high, a reaction perhaps to the increasing vigor with 
which that nation was pressing her war eflorts. The marked (and statistically 


TABLE 1 


Suirts IN AttirupE Towarp Various Countries witH Procress oF THE WAR 
AS SHOWN BY MEaNs or Stupent 


Positive values indicate favored countries; negative values disapproved countries.* 


Date or TESTING 


“Iw 


w 


ratios (diff/e@ diff) were computed in th ise of certain interesting differences 


dates of testing and the countries involved in such comparisons follow: Belgium TII to 

France I to V: Germany I to V: Great Britain I to TTI, Il to V: Greece IV to V: 

III to V; Japan IV to V; Netherlands HI te V; Roumania IV to V; Russia I 
Except in the case of Germany (C. R. there 2.08), these differences are highly 


C. R.’s being above 5.0 in seven cases and above 3.4 in the remaining cases. It will b 


1 that there is no indication as to precisely when various changes occurred. Whether 
titude toward Britain started to become more favorable in early June, 1940, or much later 
is not indicated by the present data. 


reliable) shift that occurred is even more evident in the detailed figures shown 
in the following percentage distribution of the ratings received at the beginning 
and the end of this testing, and at the “low” point: 
decrease in proportion of “A” ratings from December to May is 5.5. tin 
and the increase from Mav to November is 9.2 ty it t lard error 
Decrease in proportion of C’s from May to November times its standard error 
Other differences have C.R’s less than 3.0. 
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Canada 15.6 15.2 15.3 
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China 5-5 6.1 5-0 6.3 
Czechoslovakia .6 9.7 8.8 8.4 6.4 i 
Denmark 1g.6 11.0 9.0 11.0 
Finland 19.4 | 14.8 14.2 | 12.8 | 15.7 at 
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France also fell steadily in favor, but, possibly due to her surrender and su 
quent pro-German attitude, dropped even further on the last testing, when Brit 
was gaining. Belgium dropped sharply in favor after her unexpected surrender 
which left the Allies in a dangerous position. 

So much for the countries toward whom attitude was predominantly tavorab! 
Germany, the most disapproved of all, has shown little change, though there \ 
at the last testing some suggestion (not statistically reliable) of a less condemnatory 
attitude. Italy has shown a tendency to drop lower, presumably because of | 
verv bellicose and threatening attitude at the time of the May 29, 194 
and her later entry into the war on the side of Germany. Russia has 
fairly definite gain—not so much disliked on May 29 as at the ume of her invasi 
of Finland six months earlier. Whether such a change is due to the atutude Ru 
had taken at this time toward Hitler in reference to the Balkans or due to the { 
that she was no longer in the center of the news, is not clear. Attitudes toward ; 


country or an issue may be sharply and clearly defined when that country or i 


is in the foreground of one’s thinking, but become less precise and definite | 
perhaps swing toward a neutral position) when that issue is no longer in the cx 
of attention. Perhaps this lack of definition is what has happened in the ca 
Russia. That the immediate (and personal) crucialness of an event or tssuc 
factor in determining its effectiveness as a modifier of attitude is further sugg 
by the fact that attitude toward China has not been especially favorable | 
slightly so), whereas Japan is rather clearly di liked. It is noteworthy thé 
Balkan countries included in the study, the three which had come un 


| 


influence of Germany (Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary) shifted from a slight 
tive to a slightly negative status, whereas Greece, which had joined (and appar 
ial 


The bias of the United States with respect to the war Is apparent in these dat 


with considerable effectiveness) with Britain against Italy, became more 


Of all the countries toward whom attitude was measured, only five (Italy, Jay 


Russia, Spain, and Germany) wer« generally disapproved. That the others 1 


above the neutral point (“C” grade) may be taken, perhaps, as an indication 

renerally favorable attitude toward the world. This tendency is shown in Ta 

wherein have been summarized all of the ratings in terms of “favorable,” “unt: 
able.” or “neutral.’ The increasing tendency from December to May to : 
countries “neutral” is clearly apparent, but in November, 1940, a tendency in 
ypposite direction is evident. Whether this change | | rol 

‘ e evident. i change 1s due to a shiit from a 


of apathy and “isolationism” on the part of the United States to one of 


alertness and non-belligerency, or to the fact that more countries have 


aligned with one side or the other, is not clear. Probably a little of 
occurred 


Whatever the cause of these attitude shifts—and presumably the major « 


have been the preceding major developments (complicated of course by such f 
& 


as propaganda)—the fact of change seems demonstrated; and, once demon 


the changes seem reasonable in terms of the happenings. Two further facts 


} 


the reasonableness of the observed changes, point to the reliability of tl 


noted. First, a number of the differences are statistically reliable, and 
attitude toward certain “control countries” (Argentina, for exam] le) whi 


} 


not been especially involved in the present war have remained relatively stable 


survev blank used does seem to be sensitive to attitude changes. 
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ay be objected that to ask a person to indicate his “favorite countries” and to 


indication as a measure of attitude toward that country is a gquesionable 


inasmuch as the subject may base his judgment on any of a numb 
He may “like” a country because of its scenery. efficien vy, ideology 
f any other “halo”-producing factor, and these bases of judgment m: 
to change from tme to time Lhus one cannot from the r 
determine just what has occurred. It is clear, however, that diflerences in 
been found; and if different bases have been used for judgment it is 
because international events have cha perspective (or the “halo”) 
ich judgments are made. Is not mass opinion (and behavior) determined 


such total impression—which of course can be greatly influenced by seem 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DistRipuTiIon oF ALL Ratincs at THE Severat Dates or Testinc 


AMONG THE OF (1) (Ratincs of A B). 
(2) Neurrat (Rating or C), anp (3) UNFAvoRABLE 
(Ratincs oF D anp E) * 


TESTING 


atings involved (cach student rated a maximum of go different countries) 
to 15,416 When dat compared with IV, and IV with V as to 
the ¢ s but one were well over 3.0; in the other 


ix diflerences, all of 
» 8 


to 14 per cen 


by careful, analytic evaluation of a situation It is, at 
ession that the present study has attet to evaluate. 
of this simple technique in revealing attitude changes 
obtaining objective records (in contr: 
mate n international outlook and attitud 
and difhcult 
SUMMARY 


ns of a simple survey technique, attitudes of Ohio State University students 
arious countries were determined (1) after the invasion of Finland by 
>) after the invasion of Norway by Germany, (2) after the invasion of 


rs, and finally (5) in November, 1940, almost a vear after the first t tiny 


ind Belgium by Germany, (4) after the surrender of the Belgian forces 


nd statistically relial le) changes in attitude have be n d mon trated, on 


as in attitude toward Belgium after her surrender) appar 


nt largely upon a single mayor development, other 
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There seems to be a striking refiecuon of curret! 


data here presented, and in at least one instance (as in 


changes have occurred which, unless ol yectively recorded, 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSTACLES TO AN 
UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE NATIONS 


BY GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
CaAicago, Iilinoss 


trying to understand the implications of nationalism in the relationships 


between nations, we must first of all distinguish two forms of nationalism: 


conscious and subconsctous (or rather unconscious). We are dealing with the 
former when the members of a given national group profess in'an open and more 
or less vociferous way certain national values and ideals, when they strive consciously 


towards certain particular national goals, when they explicitly glorify the (real or 


imaginary) pecv liarities of their own national group, at the same time rejecting in 


a more or less aggressive way the values, ideals, symbols, and aims of other nations 
When, on the other hand, the members of a national group, even though not 
formulating and not pronouncing in any articulate way their particular national 
ideas and beliefs, nevertheless fundamentally are so involved in sets of nationally 
prejudiced concepts that, without being aware of it, they see and judge everything 
from their own national point of view—then we are dealing with the subconscious 


(unconscious) forms of nationalism. 

We may clarify and make psychologically understandable this difference between 
conscious and subconscious (unconscious) nationalism as follows. The conscious 
nationalist is inclined to consider the “foreign,” the “other,” as something which is 
wrong because it is “un-English,” “un-German,” “un-American.” The unconscious 
nationalist is a far more peculiar (and far more dangerous) fellow. Seeing every 
thing through his national spectacles, but not knowing that he carries them on his 


nose—or even denying that such is the case—he lives in the naive belief that he sees 


things objectively “as they are” and as they should be seen by “every reasonable 


person.” To him the “others,” those who see things in a fundamentally different 


way, are not, as for the conscious nationalist, un-English, un-German, un-American, 
but simply “un-human”; or at least, if he is very “tolerant,” unreasonable. 

In trying to understand the nationalistic attitudes of different nations, we have to 
be very careful not to confuse these two different forms of nationalism. We must 


realize that nations which, explicitly and consciously, are not nationalistic at all, are 


nevertheless often profoundly so, as far as their unconscious mentality is concerned 


One might even venture the contention that sometimes an explicit, vociferous 
, nationalism is only a compensation for the absence of certain strongly defined and 
peculiar features of national mind in a given group; and that, on the other hand, 
sometimes nations with extreme peculiarities of national mind have no need t 


profess an explicit and pronounced nationalist ideology. It would be possible to go 
even a step further; under certain conditions, a deep-rooted unconscious nationalism 


may express itself in a form of a consciously expressed internationalism. Often 


the internationalism of the Jews, for instance, is no expression of unbiased attitude, 
but rather the expression of their own nationalist attitude rooted in their peculiar 


social (international) situation. Thus paradoxically the Jews, being “international,” 
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ss, of course unconsciously, their own national bias; internationalism is in this 
¢, so to speak, the socially conditioned national ideology of the Jews.’ 

The rationalistic ideology of the nineteenth century—by which we even now are 
strongly influenced—tended to overlook or at least to underestimate the deeply 
rooted nature of different individual and group prejudices and their bearing on 
the mental and social life. For example, the plans under discussion between 1919 
and 1939 for some kind of unification of Europe remained altogether unrealistic and 
utopian, because those who took part in these discussions neglected certain funda 
mental irrational factors operating in international life. Even if the European 
nations could have agreed “in principle” that there should be some kind of federa 
tion, the English would unconsciously have proposed an English, the Germans a 
German, the French a French, and the Russians a Russian con ption of such 
‘United States of Europe.” The fate of the League of Nations was but the 
inevitable consequence of this situation, of which the utopian thinkers and statesmen 
failed to take account. 

In this paper we shall undertake to analyze and to elucidate some of the socio 
psychological forms of unconscious nationalism, and to understand which inevitable 
lifliculties for an understanding between the nations—also for an understanding 

cen the individual members of different nations—arise from this unconscious 

malism. In doing so we have no wish to maintain that these difficulties are 

ial; we do not, in fact, want to estimate the relative importance of the different 

difficulties. We believe, nevertheless, that in addition to all the other difficulties, 

psychological factors do play a part in the shaping and misshaping of inter 

nal relationships. At the least we may perhaps say that to underestimate their 
mportance would be a dangerous illusion. 

There are, if we are not mistaken, three chief psychological difficulties to the 

tua! understanding among nations; these we propose to consider in turn. 

The tirst difficulty is this. Every nation has a tendency to regard its own habits, 
its own ways of thought and of living, its own values and its institutions, and its 
own points of views, not only as its own but also as a kind of norm which uncon 

iously underlies the consideration and the judgment of everything “foreign.” This 

o even if the conscious attitude seems completely tolerant. The “other.” the 
foreign,” is perhaps not necessarily “evil”; but it is always considered at least as a 
kind of “deviation,” a kind of “distortion” of the “right.” 

May we illustrate our meaning with an example—which incidentally has not the 


slightest connection with political life? If you talked with the average Frenchman 


o be explicit, with any Frenchman who is not a student of languages—about the 


pronunciation of the letter u, he would say, of course, that it is a (French 

nunciation); strangely enough, he would go on, the English say it “as if it 
were” a « (English pronunciation), and the Germans “as if it were” a u (German 
pronunciation). Notice carefully, it “is” as we pronounce it; the others “distort” it, 
so to speak, or at least “alter” the “real” sound. 


nr 


In the same way the average Englishman would say it is “of course” an (English 
nunciation); strangely enough, the French and the Germans pronounce it “as 


tit were” a w (French pronunciation) or a « (German pronunciation) respectively 
lt he were “tolerant,” our Englishman would perhaps add that he had nothing 
against this deviation, which, nevertheless, would retaain a deviation from the 


writer is himself a Jew. It is his scientific conviction that if one wishes to 

certain group-prejudices, he must first of all rid himself and see through the 
of the group to which he himself, by origin, belongs. It makes no sense. as 

ippens, to “unmask” the ideologies and mythologies of “others,” and at the 
to remain blind to the ideology and mythology of one’ 
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And just in the same way the average German would consider the I 


i pronunciation to be a deviation, a “distoruon” from the “real, 


| other spheres: “one’s own” is the “real” that is “naturally 
is always subconsciously a “deviation,” a “disturbance” of 1) 
1¢s amounting to a positive “evil.” The suggested solution 
spute, for example, in which our vital interests are involved, is 
vhich corresponds to our interests, wishes, and expectations. T] 
ch corresponds to the interests, wishes, and expectations 


‘others” is not considered to be a “proper” settlement; it is not “reasonable.” 
The average Frenchman, Englishman, German, American ts ignorant of t 
fact that he holds certain opinions only because he is a Frenchman, Englishman 
American, only because he has grown up in a certain social environm 
that he holds these opinions because they are “good” 
The real connection is, therefore, turned upside down: in actual fact we 
er certain opinions good and right because they are the opinions of our own 
we tell ourselves, however, that we have made them our own because the 


are “right” and “good” opinions. 


This tendency to consider the own as the norm, the other, if not positively evil 


as the deviation, is very deeply rooted in human nature. W.-C. Sumner has called 


this tendency the “ethnocentric” attitude. It is characteristic of utopian thinkin 
not to reckon with this fact, but rather to fashion well-meaning plans without 
reference to reality lo eliminate altogether this ethnocentric attitude is probably 
not possible; it belongs to the very deeply rooted make-up of human nature. Th 
only thing to do is partly to neutralize its distorting action by recognizing that it 
exists. In other words, we can make our unconscious prejudice conscious—that 
all. I shall return to this point again. 

Even in enlightened minds such a deep-rooted and usually unconscious tendency 
exists. We are all, therefore, inclined to consider the habits, ways of thought and 
of living, values, institutions, and points of view of our own nation as a “nor! 
and “right,” those of ot ; at the very best as a “deviation” from that norm. T! 
is ind ric n the way of an understanding between 
the nations. 

And now let us consider the second chief difficulty. Man is a being equipped 
with good and with bad qualities—good and bad from the viewpoint of his own 
moral norm. In itself this situation would offer no insuperable difficulties to a 
reasonable settlement of social relationships of anv kind. The real difficulty ar 
through the fact that we are unwilling to admit to ourselves our bad qualiti 
We trv to hide them not only from the others but also from ourselves. To acl 

end, we emp! “rationalization,” as the modern psychologist would ca 
Instead of the real motives which actually underlie our behavior, we invent fictiti 


motives to justify our action. It is not because we are all sometimes dishon 


with ourselves but because we pretend that we are always quite honest, that realist 
discussion and settlement of human relationships become so complicated. Ev 
among devils some kind of social order would be possible on the basis of mutu: 
self-interest: the formation of a social order in a society of devils who are pretend 
ing to be angels, on the other hand, is almost completely impossible. 

Now it is a fact that not only individuals as such but nations as well are incline 
to rationalize. The nations too—and they perhaps especially—hide behind n 
phraseology the real motives of their actions when these actions contradict 


moral standards. The decisive causes of international conflicts are, of 
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gical; hence these real causes cannot world by 
gical means. Yet the fact that the , ; not admitted, 
er kept hidden, makes the complications no solution no 
in the contrary, it only makes them more difhcul complicated 

the symptoms does not cure a serious dis 
the implications are thes 


nod rn inte rnauonal situation, 
they 


to the 1 
follow “power-politucs,” whether 


all the Great Powers 
cir power and position or whether they want to obtain the 


admit that nothing else is possible in the present historical situation 


discussion and a realistic settlement are rendered tnypx 
the inevitable “psychological law” of concealing real motives, 
f the conflicts remains taboo and must not be mentioned 


ld be objected that the concealment of real motives ts 
and that to desire its elimination is again utopian 


equally 
game, Phi 
the objection is true and we cannot indeed be honest in the political sphere, 
ld at least be clever enough to cease wondering—as we usually wonder 
erything 1s as it 1s 
bound up with this rationalizauion—that is, with the hiding of the real 
uur own behavior when they do not correspond to our moral standard 
through the illusions and the 


that 1t is much easier to see preyudi 


our own. This important psychological fact, too, concerns nations 
through the rationalizations of other nations 


Every nation sees 
ulty and indeed with a sense of superiority; but ev 


is com 


far as its own collective illusions and prejudices are concerned 
the second psychological obstacle to an understanding between 


To understand psychologically relations} Ips 


consider the third 
iat each of 


individuals, it is important not only to know wl 


what qualities in the widest sense of the word they 
each other, what concepuons 


The images of the other, the reflection of his personality in 
But this 


all relationships between people 


also to know how they see 


form the basis of 


less distorted, full of illusions, because it is the result of emotions 


ices as much as of objective experience. 


e state of aflairs we find also among nations. Members of every nation 
their consciousness a more or less vague image of the other nations 


to various changes, this image 1s always stereotyped, simplified, 
such a conception is only partly (probably to quit extent) the 
ricnce To the larger c 

wanda 


and 


for a 
f factual, rational expe product of 

Traditions, veering, short-term prop: 
illusions caused by distance, | 
mistrust and a rsion 


history taught from 
point of view, the to ove 
or under-estimation of th thers,” a 
all these factors help to produ a distortion of the cone 
Members of most nations would be amazed if they 


to 


plutons which 


of one another 

other nations regard then 
higher the political passions rise, furthermore, the more di lo the 
il images of the respective nations become And at the Oppes 


tive factors which might have rectifying effects become le: 
estigation ha 


Sallie 


» be regretted that very little scientific inv I 


mutual images which different people ha 
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a contribution by social psychology would have, in my opinion, theoretically and 
practically, an enormously greater importance than a highly problematical psy 
chology of the nations “in themselves.” 

Someone who agrees completely with our exposition, as far as it deals with tl 
establishment of facts, might now object: everything which you have said is in 
itself quite good and essentially right; but you have—he would say—given only a 
diagnosis, without proposing, except for quite isolated remarks, an effective cure. 
To know what one must do to overcome the psychological diithculties hindering 
an understanding between nations is, moreover, of greater importance than the 
mere diagnosis of the disease in question. 

We might well agree that our exposition has in actual fact contained almost 
exclusively a diagnosis. But we believe that the experience of the last twenty years 
has proved clearly enough how foolish and even dangerous it is to apply in inter 
national affairs some cure, in itself well-meant, without first having made a 
thorough and realistic diagnosis. Still worse is it to apply such a cure on the basis 
of an utopian diagnosis which has lost all contact with reality. 

It may be maintained, we must admit—at least in the present phase of historical 
development—that there exists no proper cure of difficulties which we have out 
lined; we cannot, unfortunately, simply brush these difficulties out of the world 
We are nevertheless convinced that in this case a correct diagnosis contains in itself 
a kind of cure. We are convinced, in other words, that even if certain difhculties 
cannot be overcome and removed, it is better to know at least that they exist, and 
to take account of this fact in all our subsequent plans and actions. 
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CRITERIA FOR MENTAL HOSPITALIZATION * 


BY JAMES D. PAGE AND DOROTHY SKENE PAGE 


Unwersity of Rochester 


be one or two exceptions all civilized countries have extensive laws that 
specify the methods of commitment of the alleged insane, define their rights 
nd responsibilities, and provide for their supervision and welfare. On the question 
1s to what constitutes insanity, however, the law is completely silent. Only in those 
inces where a crime has been committed does the law make a feeble attempt at 
n, and then it dodges behind the vague concept of mental incompetence. 
ndividual at the tme the crime was enacted was mentally competent to the 
of being able to distinguish right from wrong, he is responsible for his 

and may be punished as a criminal. But what is mental competence? 


tual practice the verdict of insanity or mental incompetence is a matter of 
nt expressed by a psychiatrist or a court. To aid them in arriving at a 
n certain “rules of thumb” have been gradually developed. The three most 
are: 
Does the individual engage in psychomotor, ideational, or emotional behavior 
inappropriate to the situation and out of keeping with his cultural back 
Some examples are: delusions, hallucinations, compulsions, mannerisms 
notor disturbances, speech abnormalities, talking to self, unprovoked elation 
, etc. These reactions, while not necessarily a source of danger to self or 
are regarded by the individual's associates as bizarre, peculiar, inexplicable, 
ying; and hence are socially disapproved and often feared. 
Does the individual exhibit traits detrimental or dangerous to himself, as, for 
le, does he wander about in a confused disoriented state, does he squander hi: 
y, mutilate himself or attempt suicide? 


Does the individual engage in activities that are a source of potential or 


| danger to the welfare of others? For instance, is he assaultive or threatening 

d innocent bystanders, destructive of property, or guilty of sexual and other 
nal offenses? 

An attempt has been made to obtain detailed and quantitative data with respect 
e above criteria by analyzing the clinical records of 500 consecutive admissions 
large mental hospital serving a mixed urban and rural population. With 

to clinical types the sample was fairly representative of admissions in long 
lished communities with a large proportion of aged individuals. The case 
ries used were distinctly superior to the usual hospital records, but no claim is 
made that they included all of the patient’s symptoms. For our purpose, how 


ever, they were completely satisfactory in that they listed those reactions which 
in the opinion of the clinical director were regarded as having medico-legal sig 


ance. In other words, the symptoms contained in the records constituted the 
vidence warranting the admission and detention of the individual in a mental 
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For greater convenience 1n statistical treatment the pertinent data in th 


histories were first transcribed on specially prepared record sheets. Three main 


points were investugated, Furst, the proportion of consecutive admissions pre 


bizarre, sell-injurious and/or dangerous-to-others symptoms. Secondly, the pi 
tion of patients exhibiting emotional-social, thought, speech, memory, and/or p 


motor disturbances; and finally, the relative incidence of specific indiy 


TABLE 1 


ANALYsis OF SYMPTOMS IN 500 Consecutive ApMissions To A Mentat Hosp 


PATIED 


SYMPTOMS 
Boru Gs 


Behavior: lizarre, cular, annoying 
Be Aadvio dctrimecenta ingerous to sell 


Behat detrimental or dangerous to others 


Emotional-Social Distur! 
Depression 
Irritability 
Apprehension 
Incongruity 
Suspiciousn 
Suicidal Trend: 
Destructive-Assaultive 
Apathy 
Elation 
Amoral Conduct 


Thought Disturbances 
Delusions 
Contusions 
Hallucinations 
Ideas of Reference 
Obsessions 


Speech Abnormalities 
Incoherent 
Retarded Mute 
Other Pecuharits 


Memory Defects 
Disorientation 
Losses-Confabulation 


Psychomotor Disturbances 
Hyperactivity 
Mannerisms-Stereot 
Hlypoactivit 


symptoms. The findings are summarized in Table 1. In order to determin 


reliability of our results, the 500 cases were numbered in order of admission 


divided into two equal groups. Alli the odd-numbered were placed in Gr 

and the even-numbered in Group B. As is apparent, the results were clos¢ ly su 
for the two groups. Having thus established the high reliability of the data, 
may limit our discussions to the total group 


Of the three criteria of mental abnormality mentioned above, the first was found 
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the most characteristic. Ninety-nine per cent of the hospitalized cases pre 

symptoms which, though not necessarily dangerous, could be classed as 

puzzling, and annoying (2.c., hallucinations, delusions, mannerisms, sills 

s, ete.). Behavior detrimental or dangerous to the self was noted in 74 pet 

f the patients, and 18 per cent engaged in actions that interfered directly with 

ifety and welfare of others. Obviously, most patients qualihed under more 

than one criterion, Three-fourths engaged in bizarre and irrational behavior and 

ame ume were suicidal or mentally confused to the point of being incapable 

ate self-care. One-sixth, in addition to their bizarre and irrational behavior. 

destructive, anti-social, or potentially homicidal. Very few patients, however, 

ruiltv’” on all three counts, 

| ional-social and thought disturbances were each noted in 8s per cent of the 

ts. Fifty-six per cent presented some abnormalities in speech, 45 per cent had 

ry defects and 4o per cent manifested psychomotor disturbance Delusions, 

rally of a persecutory nature, led the list of specific symptoms with an incidence 

j6 per cent. Mental confusion, present in 43 per cent, was a close second 

\ t one-third of the cases were either depressed, disoriented, incoherent in speech, 

d from losses in memory. Hallucinations and emotional irritability were 

woted in slightly more than one-fourth of the patients. Such traits as emo 

in meruity, sur idal tendencies, aggressiveness, ideas ol reterence, hyper 

and motor stereotypies were each present in from 14 to 20 per cent of the 

Sex and other amoral offenses had an incidence rate of 7 per cent. Six 

were stuporous or markedly inactive, and obsessions were reported in 3 

it. Almost all the records contained the psychiatric cliché, “Judgment and 

in t mpaired”; but since the validity and significance of this statement is difhcult 
iluate, these two traits were not included in our list of symptoms. 

lepending primarily on the nature of the disease, the number of symptoms 

ited by the individual patient ranged from two to twelve. Schizophrenic and 

rganic patients showed a wealth of symptoms, whereas manic-depressive, 

ranoid, and psychoneurotic patients often had few unusual characteristics. The 

in number of specihc symptoms per person was five Six per cent had only 

o symptoms, 12 per cent had three, 63 per cent from four to six, 10 per cent 

n, 6 per cent eight, and 3 per cent nine or more. With respect to the five broad 

iicgories, 3 per cent of the group were disturbed in only one sphere, 24 per cent 

in two, 35 per cent in three, 27 per cent in four, and 11 per cent in all five spheres 

The most frequent combinations were emotion-thought, emotion-speech-thought, and 


m-memory-thought disorders. 


SUMMARY 


ry clinical records ot 500 consecutive admissions to a mental hospital were 
examined with the view of ascertaining what behavior traits or characteristics an 
individual must exhibit to warrant admission and detention in a mental hospital 
It was found that 18 per cent of the group engaged in behavior directly aff ting 
the safety and welfare of others, 74 per cent in behavior detrimental to the self, and 

9 per cent in actions which, though relatively innocuous, were disturbing to others 

e of their bizarre nature. Emotional-social and thought disturbances were 

h noted in 88 per cent of the cases. Fifty-six per cent exhibited speech abnor 
A t tics, 45 per cent memory defects, and 40 per cent psychomotor disorders 
Uelusions were the most prevalent of the individual symptoms, with an incidence 


ul rate of 46 per cent. Hallucinations were noted in 28 per cent and suicidal tendencies 
per cent. Fifteen per cent of the patients were described as destructive or 
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REVIEWS 
EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 
InpusTRIAL Conetict: A PsycHoLocicaL INTERPRETATION The 1939 Yearbook of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. New York: The 
Cordon Company. Pp. ix+58o. 


To the psychologist working in the field of industrial relations, the publication 
of this book was an eagerly awaited event. As the authors of the first chapter 
point out, most of the psychologists w ho have dealt with the problems of industry 
have conceived them in terms of management techniques for improving productive 
efficiency. There is a wealth of psychological literature on the use of psychological 
tests for employment selection, on elaborate systems for the “scientific” determina 
tion of wages, on methods for dealing with the “problem worker,” on plans for 
profit-sharing, employee “welfare,” or worker training. All these comprise a legiti 
mate part of the literature of personnel management. But psychologists have 
blithely avoided any inquiry whatever into the nature, causes, and repercussion 
industrial conflict. The authors and editors of this volume merit enthusiastic prai 
for their bold attack upon these crucial contemporary issues. 

Twenty-five authors have cooperated in the writing of the book. It is inevitable 
that the product of their efforts should be somewhat uneven in quality and emphasis, 
but the organization is reasonably adequate, and some of the individual contribu 
tions are of outstanding significance. The five major parts of the book are: 


I. Orientation in Time and Space: Industrial Conflict and Community Organization 
Il. Personal Sources of Conflict: Individual Tensions, Needs, and Satisfactions 
Ill. Parties to the Struggle: Causes of Group Identihcation 
IV. Obiectives and Procedures: Efforts to Eliminate Conflicts 
V. Editorial Summary 


He who dares to discuss controversial issues invites atta k. The editors, well 
aware of this truism, open the volume with two brief essays in defense of wha 
will seem to many to be a paradox: scientific part sanship. This is admittedly 


dificult issue. The authors argue with justice, it would seem, that t 


who has grown uJ a particular culture can never escape from the ment 
and attitudes which he has unconsciously acquired from that culture. 
objectivity is inevitably a myth. Even the s ientist’s selection of 


scientific 1 


for study is determined in part by his own perspective, his prejudices, his mot 


tans 


But the social scientist can make public not only his con lusions but also the d 
of his 
conclusions. moreover, may be tested pragmatically in terms of their predictive 
Con 


of his methods, and thus provide the opportunity for verification. Many 


value. Subsequent social events may test the obiectivity of his evidence 


quently, research in the social sciences becomes to some degree independent 
personal prejudices of the investigator. 
A further point stressed by the authors will perhans be accepted by some 


with less equanimity. It is argued that “the social justification of the psyc! 
be made wit! 


will come only when his judgments about social phenomena can | 
Analogies are draw n to 


sufficient assurance that he may be an advocate of policy.” 
to be 


the engineer and the physician. The validity of this argument would appear 


a matter of the definition of “psychologist.” It seems to this reviewer that the 
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gua screntust, need never be an advocate He can present his findings in 
of alternative predictions: “Under conditions, a, 4, and ¢, a given pro 

will lead to results x, y, and 2 Under the same conditions another 
ure will lead to results m, H, and p- He can, perhaps he should, leave it to 
udience to decide which procedure to follow. Unless he is very sure of the 


ndness of his evidence, he may, through premature advocacy of a particular 


of action, lower not only his own prestige but that of the science he 
ot Ihe engineer, or the physician, or the practicing psychologist is not acting in the 
he f scientist when he advocates a particular procedure. He is already 
to the particular purposes of those who have hired him. Scientific 
on dge of itself never dictates a particular course of action. The acceptance of 
er ticular goal to be obtained provides the reason for advocating a given pro 
ry And in the selection of the means for achieving a desired end (even on 
ve is of scientific evidence) there is nearly always room for argument—at least 
cal i¢ desired end is itself socially defined 
1a is some point ia dwelling upon this distinction because several of the 
for of this volume are open advocates of particular beliefs or actions. The 
iti guments of the first two essays may be thought to justify the sometimes belligerent 
ve inship displayed in other chapters. The danger, however, lies in the fact that 
of policy makes it easy for the young and rather naive reformer to hide behind 
ise el of a Ph.D. and to advocate, as scientific, beliefs or actions for which there 
est only questionable evidence. It is not a mere matter of chance, nor is it 
ble the conservatsm of senility, that makes those experts with the greatest 
sis edge and experience very reluctant to support any simple solution for prob 


u in the held of industrial relations. Knowledge and experience lead to an 
of the terrific complexity of the problems, and of the tragic lack of 

entiic evidence upon which to base definitive conclusions. 
hip and amount of detailed factual evidence appear to be negatively 
lated throughout this book. The most aggressive advocacy of particular 
belief or action seems to the reviewer to be found in those chapters 
broadest problems are discussed and research data are most obviously 
1 t. The chapters on “Historical and economic backgrounds of the current 
ituation,” and on “Stumulus and response in economic behavior” are good 
On the other hand, the chapter containing the most detailed discussion 
in the whole volume—that entitled “Analysis of ‘class’ structure of con 
\merigan society”—is literally full of implications for partisan con 

Yet they do not appear 

onsiderations lead to this reviewer's major criticism of the book: certain 
aspects of industrial relations have not yet been subjected to more than 
| psychologizing; yet, a few of these authors write as if the evidence were 
rhe implication of parts of this book 1s that we have at hand the scientific 
pon which to base definite proposals for action. This implicati is 


false precisely at those points where it is strongest. The chapter entitled 


are anachronistic” provides an example. To quote: “Any specific strike 


quite separately from its actual context because the parties thereto are 
1, fically illiterate. It is concerned with some trivial, specific, minor question 
ld easily be solved by the application of scientific principles—such as length 
tk period, conditions of work, or amount of payment.” Let the author 
the way in which the “application of scientific principles” could “easily 
issue of the closed versus the open shop! Or let him demonstrate how 


principles can indicate the equitable distribution of profits among owners, 
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managers, and employers. 
purpose of which is a scientifically just distribution of the payroll among employ: 

his assertion TI 


A random sample of job-evaluation plans—the avowed 


will demonstrate more than adequately the inappropriateness of 
chapter as a whole is thought-provoking, but, set as 1t ts in’ the framework provided 
by the “advocacy” argument discussed above, it grossly exaggerates the extent of 
The experienced industrial-relations man 


crackpots. 


the scientific knowledge in this field. 

will point to such statements as prool that social scientists are 
It is important to note that this criticism applies only to a minority of the 
contributions to this volume. Some of the chapters deal with material that i 
currently “social dynamite’—for example, the chapter called “Industrial conflict in 
which deals with the General Motors sit-down strike of 1937—Vvet they 


Detroit,” 

combine a sympathetic attitude toward labor with a conscious restraint that 
easily lead the critic of the labor movement to question his own conclusi 
Hectual grounds, is lik 


Aggressive partisanship, whether justified or not on intell 
It strengthens the existing con 


to suffer the fate of most counter-propaganda. 
tions of both friends and critics. It rarely changes people's minds 
It is interesting to see that, while the section on “Pe rsonal sources of cor 
includes several (somewhat repetitive) chapters on worker satisfactions, dissa 
factions. and frustrations, there is no direct discussion of the motivation of 
The importance of motives other than the purely economic are stres 
heavily for the worker, but the conviction that the employer is motivated enureh 
by the “profit motive” is more than implicit throughout the whole book. T! 
an aggressive response to the threat 


Ab 


employer 


employer's resistance to unionization ts 


But the motives frustrated are not always entirely economic. It v 


frustration 
seem that a discussion of personal sources of conflict should include some dit 


psychological analysis of the employer. 
The employer's motivation is given indirect attention in one 
Contributed by an unnamed aut 


of the 


stimulating chapters in the entire volume 


it is entitled “An employer and an organizer view the same series of « 


The employer's account of the events leading up to the recognition of the un 


onfli 


(and of the first few months of collective bargaining) is placed in a « 


directly alongside the account of the union organizer. Points of agreement 
ire indicated, and the interviewer’s cOMments are In luded in 
fa 


disagreement fe 
notes. This chapter throws into clear relief some of the mayor psychological 
involved in industrial conflict at the level of collective bargaining 

Obviously, the scope of this review prevents a discussion of each of the contril 
tions. One other outstanding chapter, however, merits at least passing ment 
It is a detailed and well-documented analysis of the techniques of arbitration 
The reader will be well repaid for careful study of it 


conciliation. 
In the course of a chapter on “Met! 


One further point calls for comment. 
of harmonizing capital and labor,” the author points to a fact which 
alt wether too little attention tn the literature of collective bargaining. 
Conflict between capital and labor is not inevitable in connection with tl 


tive processes of industry. It is in the process of distribution, of dividing the p 
that conflict frequently arises. And even here, without retreating to a philo 
f “sweetness and licht,” it 

mav provide a larger amount to be distributed to all parti 


the productive process | 
Some unions. notably in the women’s hosiery industry and the men’s clot 
coonerated with management to the extent of accepting a redu 


frm micht compete more effectivels 


is possible to point out that positive cooperation 


ndustry, have 
in wage rates to the end that the earith 


unionized sectors of the industry. The consequent lowered prices 
cases stimulated demand sufficiently so that the annual earnings 
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ubstanually above those at the previous higher rat 


n 
involved in th 


there is inevitably an issuc 
It does, however, lend point to the assertion th: 


roduction is not only possible, but potentially advantageous to 


d labor alike. 


scrious reservaulons CISCUSSC dl above, 


of th 


ibout this volume. Its outstanding cor.t 


ts can concern themselves meaningfully 


ol 


its own defects, many 
expression, it stands as a monument 


ry of psychology. 


etts Instrttute of Technology. 


YNAMICS OF RMAI BEHAVIOR 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940 


to write a textbook of abnormal 


Brown 


ot course h commits him 


of abnormal behavior cannot 
the psychodynamics of normal | 


t way trom 
proposes to describe mental abnorraality 


essarily involved in the whol 


tioned whether abnormal psychology can be profitably studied 


at th 


theory of | 


rence any less inclusive. 
of personality to which Brown gives his allegiance is th: 
that the greatest contributor to abnormal 


curious to reali Le 
a textbook a systematic and syn 


for the first ume in 
“I consider neither apology nor explanation 
“for organizing my presentation around psy 
has grown until it represents the most co 
of psychology.” The Freudian theory, he | 

rist to follow at last in the footsteps of older sciences, t 


lassification in phenotypical language to the 
The book ts well planned to 
introduction 


15 
Cricves, 


pti 


ion in genotypical language. 
of this procedure. After a theoretical and historical 


ymptomatology wher« 


the phenotypes of abnormal behav: 


n bewildering array. This is followed by progress to the genoty 
expounding the psychoanalytic theory of the structure and 
lity. The foundation is thus laid for the fourth and longest section, 
collaboration of Karl A. Menninger, where the common clinical 


is the crucial section, permitting 


syndrom 
vality are discussed. This the reader 
ite the value of psychoanalytic constructs in ordering and ex 
the psychiatrist’s eye. The 


plaining that 
book 
sych logy 


The whole 


human ailments which comes under 
vith a brief section on the contributions which experimental | 
omise of making to the future of psychodynamic theory. 

| outline leaves nothing to be desired. 
tal disorders are nowadays regarded as disorders of the wl 


the outcome, under peculiar and trying conditions, of his struggle to live 
Brown embodies this conception in the statement 


person, repre 


) satisfy his deepest needs. 
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nificance, and an econon 


ibidinal impulses, aggressive 
and situations in Irse life. h conflicting t 


ey are especially likely ssuc Iness. The signif 


meaning of a symptom is found 1n tts relation to the underlying conflict, 
relation ranging from indirect or symbolic gratification to reversal and denial 
the opposed tendencies. The illness represents an attempt, however unsuccessful 
ve conflict and regain some kind of working equilibrium; this is its 
economy This way of looking at psychological disorders 1s rig 
sttributed to Freud: it is the central insight around which are gathered all th 
of his contributions to the understanding of man. Consistently applied throug! 
the book, it brings order to diverse phenomena, makes sense of psychotherapy, 
inally suggests concepts which can be submitted to experimental investigation 
The introductory section is devoted largely to an exposition of the organis: 
point. When mentally disordered persons were first regarded as sick r 
wicked ossessed. it was natural that their sickness should be looked 1 
bodily disease. Late in the last century this somatogenic tl 
question by studies of hypnosis and hysteria. and there grew 
f psychogenesis. It is a major virtue of the present | 


relating this history, insists upon abolishing the po 
sulted between organic and functional conceptions of n 
the organismic solution, expressed in the following 
human behavior, normal or abnormal, presents both a p! 
medical) and a psychological (or psychiatric) problem.” 
ify. and fer that matter to treat, mental disorders in tert 


predominates, but it is never permissible to forget that the org 


ism functions as a whole. To illustrate the organism solution, Brown points 


the nsvchological factors which exist in sicknesses like acute alcoholism and 
syphilis and the physiological factors which contribute to schizophrenia an 
psychon He looks forward to an early time when psychology will o 
a respected place e curriculum of medicine and among its working t 
a time. in short, when medicine will be truly psychosomatic. 

The second section, devoted to symptomatology, is decidedly the we ik 
of the book. Brown has unfortunately chosen an antiquated and ind 
method of executing this portion of his plan. Descriptive symptomato!} 

at a time when an atomistic psychology was bent on dividing the 


Its cumbrous language was built up by 


nate minute part-functions of the mind. After pledging the reader not to forg 
the organismic position and promising to describe the re ally important sympt 


complexes or syndromes in a later section, Brown prox eeds to set forth abnormalities 


of the cognitive, motor, and emotional processes, the cognitive subdivided int 
disorders of sensation, perception, attention, association, memory, and thought, the 
disorders of sensation further subdivided into vision, audition, and the ot! 
modalities. The result is an academic litter of the worst possible kind. The student 
reader is not advised “to attempt to memorize the list at this time, but he will 
find later that he can decipher. most of the terms used to describe symptoms by 
turning back to this list.” Even this excuse, however, turns out to be lame, for 
mot one term in twenty occurs a second time in the course of the book. 

The cluttering of this section with useless knowledge is less to be regretted than 
the failure to introduce in a vivid way material of the utmost value to a student 
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age in his progress. Buried 


thesias and the criteria whi 


maispula 


ent clings to his first Impression, natural in our 
logical factors 1n illness are those which the neurol 

Vhere is no better way to combat this y putung 
an array of disorders which make anatomical nonsense. thus leading 
1e road which psychopathology itself once trod. Another matter which 


us mental 


1 lets go by default is the demonstration o and 
nscious motivation. Many a student beli¢ 


| right if he stopped thinking about himself and snapped out of his conditi 


nitauons of will and the importance of lled 


COTLL 


for which purpose the literature of neurosis 


ves that the mental 


patent would 
behavior need exphicit 
and 
nt material. Prepared in these ways, student readers are bett 

hlling, so to speak, which psychoanalysis has 


sets forth the psychoanalytic theory 


ol personalit 


with all its implications.” After shi that Freuc 
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al mechanisms, theory of psychosexual 
on normal behavior and character tra 
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» Man and His ty Mirra Komarovsky 
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lives of fifty-nin 
purpose nvesugation was 
as the economi provider ot 


unily,” and, more speciiically, to answer the 


happens to - authority of the male head of the family when h 


vider?” bviously impossible to give the answers without exhaust 


edge abou ich family. The met by which this material was 
be discus ed later 
The findings of this study (which, to the reviewer, and possibly al 


uthor, ; less significance than the method) confirm generalizations d 
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ee in t nodern world, and the psychotherapeul tools which lhe at hand | 

\ cy 1 chapters aevotl d to ce mon cal svndre nes, 

tay older t I The most original teature of this presentation ts the consi 
of inalvt concepts to show genotypical differences among the 
ng d ategori 1] apy ition as finaily su rized 10 a very neat ta 
t diagrams Lh tegories, normal, psychotic, neurotic, 
perverse, character-disordered, and genius, can be diflerentiated according t 
ol ) i} | ture of the I prevaliings among 
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‘i i ’ nd ty; t ocial a tability of behavior; the degree ol 
& tl tion ol urg to obpects (obpectiess, a i lent, postambi al { 
final sy ptoms which result The ot thes distinguishing criteria are p 
ry ' analytic ame iw be regarded as genotypical This whole section shows, no d 

7 é tly as Brown intended, both the value and the limitations of Freudian t 
no ¢ t that all vchological dtsorders, « the tun 

: tter understood when this theory is applied. There can | 
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previous investigations that “the depression has tended accentuate the 
hological framework in which people lived before the ession.” More 


findings, which should have been summarized by the author, describe the 
of unemployment on: the husband's status in the family, husband wife rela 

hip, husband's personality, father-child relationships, political attitudes, social 
f the family, and the parents’ sex life 


re important than the findings, which any observant } 


ise worker in a rehiet 


nev would confirm, ts the method by which the data were obtained After the 


es from the relief rolls of “a large industrial city just de New 
City,” interviewers went to the homes, explained the he study 
|, if cooperation was obtained, held private interview 


vith the wife, and one with a child, usually th 


al \ tii hast ina 
oldest Authority relations 
heir changes “were ascertained through systematic in 


ntones of sph 


} 


Che informant was asked to describe concrete situations, and questions as to 
| 


were asked with reference each.” After this, direct questions were 


uch as: “Do children blame father for unemployment (from the father 
nnaire). The interviewers were instructed to obtain concrete material and 
llow up general answers. 


material elicited by the above approach enabled the author to ascertain 


r or not changes in authority relations had taken plac The next question 


inswered was: Are these changes the result of the 


in tl 


unemployment 
e Introduction, called this “the problem of ‘the causality of single 


and the technique evolved to solve the problem the procedure of 


ning.” It consisted of three steps: (1) subjecting the initial statements to a 


inary checking, (2) testing the consistency of the evidence, (3) testing alter 


explanations. It was concluded that unemployment caused a_ particular 


when: “a. The informant has answered satisfactorily the specifying ques 


No inconsistency has been observed between the explanation in the light 


vidence in his life. c. Apparently no other factors were present to 


change 
investigation that stresses methodology should report the procedure with 
ual thoroughness. Although we are told that there was “an claborately devised 


of 


concrete test situations” that the interviewers used, and although references 


made to “questionnaires,” one looks in vain for samples of this material. There 


veral quotations from “Instructions to the interviewers,” but nowhere are the 


lete instructions to be found. We are left in ignorance concerning the 


ber, background, and training of the interviewers. Particularly disappointing 


» this reviewer is the almost complete absence of what case workers call “proces: 
What happened after the interviewer obtained cooperation for the study What 
transpired (and how?) between him and the client in the two to four-hour 


inter 
On other aspects of the investigation, notably those concerned with the 
lysis of the data, there is a wealth of material. Very careful definitions are 
ied of such terms as “authority,” criteria of deterioration of authority are made 
“procedure of discerning” is completely explained and illustrated 


ruinent quotations from the clients of the down-to-earth variety and abstracts 


their interviews give the book a vitality and warmth rarely encountered 
ocial investigations. The relief clients become people instead of cases, human 
ngs struggling to find themselves in their strange new world. This book will 
¢ ot particular interest to social psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, and 


ial workers. The methodology which, although inadequately presented, seems 
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This yvorume embodies he Will 


portion cerned with the studies, already classical, which 


fessor Cx Id 


on with regard special mental 


stracting function 


vith the procedural inter: the nly 1 
presentation stood in the way of more precise account 
technique. It may be pointed out that this differential failure in the abstract 
process furnishes what is probably the best internal criterion of that irrev: 
loss of intellectual function to which psvchiatry restricts the term deteriorati 
Fi me time the chief criterion has been a tendency of old knowleda« 
measurable in vocabulary range, to stand up better than other functions. Ol 


vations like these make it possible to approach the process from the other end a 
and on the whole trom a more satisfactory 
Prefessor Goldstein has established the abstr: ing function as a very importa 
erving deficiency or loss of intellectual powers. Are we similarly 
justified in looking on a higher development of abstraction as a criterion o 
superior functioning? There ts a well-marked tendency to identify “intelligen 
with the abstracting function, and the present volume leans rather in that dir 
It is suggested, however, that such a propensity is in some part a reflection 
nary interest in negative aspects—in those disorders which 
manifest nselves in disturbances of the abstracting function. One may 
tively mpare this point of view with that voiced by Adolf Meyer during the 


when he was specially concerned with possibilities of a mental etiology | 


conditions now subsumed under schizophrenia. In férm and content this 


escape psychosis par excellence Those who enter upon it are seldom 


attainme as to formulate their ideas in very philosophical tern 
represent, as Mever pointed out clearly, a logical concl 
process; and equivalence of action by thought and word (“Allmacht 
Gedanken’’) 

The ‘ nce the matter lic s with that cl ir but so easily forgotten 
between necessary and sufficient. Abstraction is a necessary factor in well-or 
human behavior, and its loss is accompanied by corresponding disturbance in 
behavior. At the upper end of the scak * are more concerned with the de 
to which abstracting power is as such « yuate to the maintenance of integra 
behavior. Here its position is much more doubtful. It has long denoted the most 
serious criticis hat liberal education has invited; a making philosophy the guide 

before life “*s bee g to philosophy, and letting this “paper money of 

experience,” in Meyer's ura far outrun the specie reserve of pragmatic sanction 
(The more valid rendering of the Greek is, “The love of wisdom is the gi 
of life.”) 

Professor Goldstein's work abounds in fine detail to which reviews can do little 
justice. Especially apt from the standpoint of formulation are the distinctions drawn 


between training and drill (p. 135); between custom and habit (p. 219); between 
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rHe Printep Pact: An INrropucTION To THI DIO AND Irs 
COMMUNICATION OF I[pEAs By Paul | New York 
oan and Pearce, 1941. Pp. xxii+ 354 


1 


title of this volume is a more accurate guide to its contents than is the 

One who expects to find in this book “an introduction to the studv of 

nd its role in the communication of ideas” may be disappointed. The 

r who regards it as a report of progress made by the Office of Radio Research 

two years on a Rockefeller Foundation grant is very likely to be rewarded 

efforts. Dr. Lazarsfeld, aided by a considerable research staff. and utilizing 

of the American Institute of Public Opinion, the Book-of-the-Month 

Psychological Corporation, and the major broadcasting companies, has 

red and presented many interesting data bearing on the relation between 
and radio listening at various cultural levels in the United Stat 

first three chapters are concerned primarily with serious list ning to educa 


programs. The hope that such educational programs would raise the cultural 


of listeners seems not to have been fulfilled. because. in the main, those who 


o cultural programs are the ones who already read good literature. An ong 


rs of radios, the lower the cultural level. the me spent in radio 
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listening—but not to the “better” programs. Broad masses of the people do obtain 
much information from radio, but they get it from the “quiz” programs, rath 
than from the educational broadcasts. Lazarsfeld insists that if the educators w 
the cultural level of the masses of radio listeners, they must plan thei 
programs so as to utilize the demonstrated interests of the masses. He suggx 
methods of building up audiences, so that the educators will be assured of listener 


It is well established that persons on the higher cultural levels, irrespective of 


formal education, prefer to read about serious matters rather than to hear about 


them over the radio. Persons on the lower cultural levels generally prefer t 


radio to printed matter, regardless of the content. Yet during the crisis in 193 


(and presumably at present) many persons preferred to go to the radio for new 
though later they sought further details and editorial comment in the press. Tl 

newspaper still has the advantage of pictures. Whule the radio has made persons 
of little reading skill relatively independent of the printed page, tt has at the sai 

time stimulated the better educated and more highly cultured persons to read thing 
which they might otherwise have neglected. Reviews and broadcasts about writers 
have frequently increased the sales of books. Radio has not decreased newspaper 
circulation, but it has decreased the income of newspapers, since the advertising 1 
now divided with radio. Lazarsfeld predicts that this situation will bring about 


a greater centralization of news channels, with perhap far-reaching 


implications. 
The liberal use of simple tables and charts adds much to the conciseness of the 


book. On the whole, it will prove to be useful to the social psychologist, as well 
as to radio people in general. 

Regarding the perceptual phenomena and problems of reading and listening 
the book has little to say, except that for the educated person, reading 1s 


quicker, more flexible, and more accurate way of obtaining information. 


the time will come when psychologists will devote to radio listening 


fraction of the time they now devote to the study of reading. 
ARTHUR JENNI 


University of Nebraska. 


ConTEMPoRARY SociaL THeory. Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes, Howard Becker 
and Frances Bennett Becker. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 194 
Pp. xx-947. 
This volume is a symposium, containing 23 chapters by 19 authors, on cont 
porary social theory and its historical background. It is intended both for th 
general academic reader and as a textbook for advanced courses on the princip! 


sociology. Such a volume might be of great interest to social psychologist 


(a) it presented empirical data which might invite psychological interpretation, « 
(b) it illustrated in detail how other social scientists have proceeded in the task ot 
scientific study of social behavior. Because it is for the most part exclusivel 
former source of interest is almost entirely lacking; because 


t 


survey of theory, the 
it is an extensive and frequently superficial survey, it tantalizes but only begins 


inform the reader who has the latter interest. 
The principal usefulness of this book to the psychologist derives from the brea 


of the subject-matter surveyed and the number of references cited. The div 
of the subject-matter may be illustrated by the fact that the volume 
biography of Quetelet and a summary of his contributions to statistics (pp. 116-1 
a brief description of Jungian theories of the libido (pp. 398-401), and an a 


with biographical details, of American prison reformers (pp. 739-759): M 
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ant with respect to the purpose of th 


es of theory (and, at times, of fact) 
ropology, sociological history, and 
ach of which one or more chapters 


erv useful introduction to sociology and ri 
ed by generally adequate documentation of thi 
at the ends of the chapters and in a bil 


varacter of the concepts ind hypotheses appropri 
havior, and their relation to the concret 


the social psychologist Phere are two chapters in ul 


lack of detail, are to be highly recommended for what t 


e problems. Parsons, in his lucid account 
theory, provides excellent illustrations of the 
to comprehend the essentially abstractive character 
recognizes the abstractive character of 
empiricism and laboratory background has 
boldly constructing the sometimes cor | 
to their work. The clear and constructive thinking found in. these 
though by no means representative of the book as a whole, augurs well 
future of the social sciences These two chapters should have a careful 
by social psychologists 
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Frequency List ror ENGuisu, Frenen, German, 
roe First Six THousanp Worps 
By Helen S. Eaton. Chicago: Uni 


he six thousand concepts most essential to English, French, German, 
peaking peoples, arranged in the order of their importance, would 
an intellectual contribution of universal interest. This seems almost to 
which R. H. Fife holds out in the Foreword to the 5 volume 
t is based on four word-counts, the promise involve he assumption 
words and locutions which appear most often are thos hich ; most 
for the concerns of life.” Whether they accept this assumpti not, 
the psychology and psycho-biology of language will be 
Eaton has developed one frequency-list of “concept 
lists of word-forms. 
jump from a list of word-forms to a list of meanings or 
Most frequency lists are really counts of letter-pattern 
in meaning and grammatical function of such word-forms as f 
meanings raises many difficult questions of interpretation and cla 
One such count is now in progress, 
Dictionary as the basis of classification. It is proving make he 
on time and skill. One feature of Miss Eaton's pro it, working 
th extant word-counts, she is able to make 
frequency of different senses of a word. In ca 
ites with the English semantic count, she repor cent 
thod can only be hinted at here. The main p: f the book 1 
olumns, each including the words of a standard word-count 


Reading across, one finds “equivalent” 
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h thousand of 


er las ases, ONT 


used to determine the trequency 


| 
than one familar meaning, on 
uvalents for t litlerent senses are 


i 
P nt is listed eight umes And 


various senses is the most frequent, in 
It is this quit indirect measul 


ipparently, which compares so surprisingly w 


Unfortunately the details of the con 


book will probably vary widely. Those who feel 
ial criterion of importance, of who object to th 
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may also mistrust this attempt at corre 
t f word-counts may mistrust 
tions to details of the grouping, and to 
s”’ will seem strangely assorted. The 
words will s less adequately represented than the senses o 
Some of these objects ll arise from extravagant expectations 
failure to recognize tha 1¢ purposes of the study were only partly ps 
The book merits attention as the record of a ten-year attempt to group wor 
four languages according to their most common senses, and to rank these 
according to their frequency. A study of the attempt should be instructive 
ever one’s judgment of its success or significance. For good measure, psych 
interested in research in words will find most of the information of th 
original word-counts, presented in very usable form 
Those who go beyond the study of words to the study of ideas, howeve 
+] 


1 VOW 


have to proceed with caution. Thorndike remarks in a Preface that 


lary, active and passive, of any group is as truly an index of its nature and cultur 


as are its tools, monuments, customs, and myths,” and Fife suggests that th 
furnishes material for a comparison of the basic ideologies of the peoples of 
linguistic areas, as reflected in vocabulary.” While the list may serve 


any easy conclusions are likely to be misleading, partly because the “conce; 


not clear-cut, and partly because the relative position of the concepts deper 
so many tricks of language, and of word-counts. Love has ready synonyms 
the first five hundred words of all three languages, whether as noun or 
Aceression is among the last five hundred “concepts” in the book. The rel 
frequencies of the words may be related to their length. But what can we say 
the activities and emotions to which these words commonly refer? Is aggre 
behavior as infrequent as the word, or is it infrequently discussed, or it is usua 
discussed in terms of words appearing higher 1n the list? 

Special caution is needed in comparing national “ideologies.” Aggression 1s 
the fifteenth thousand in the English word-count. The German word listed a 
equivalent is among the first thousand. Does this reveal a difference in national 
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bekcg languages. with a superscript to each indicating in whic the origina 
i: list that word occurred. Such a group of four or more equivalent expri n 
a meept The book is divided into sections according to the relat 
Nii 35 ol mn t The first section includes all concepts repr nted | word 
at the first thousand of each languag: There are 662 such concepts Phe posit 
7 of other concepts is determined by the average of the superscripts of t fou 
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oR Happini By Hornell Hart New York 
197 


e concept of happiness is rare in psychology, 
t 1s with Some degree of interest that one turns to a semi technical 
t, such as the work under consideration 


What is offered 


testing happiness, either as a transitory state or 


in thi 
of as a protracted condition 
vice employed, which was conceived and developed by the rr, is called 
iphorimeter,” and the quantitative index of happine eighting 
as “euphor-units.” 

as 


Case 18 
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euphorimeters « a 48 adjecti 
describing the subject’s affective cons house 
is of the sort usually contained in adjustment 
hor-units ranges about 


onsist of a list ves to 
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suior inventories 
an indifference point, and runs from 100 to 
weightings is furnished for converting into euphor-units t 

e and negative responses to the test 
reli 


ice the euphorimeter is modestly classed with intelli 


nometer, and the electrocardiograph, 


as a 
One chapter is devoted to its 


revolutionary 

possible uses; no field. fror 
terial activity to personnel management, appears to have | 
erch psychologist may here discover that ecuphorimeter 
problem of devising a definition of the factor tha 
definition of the quality which he hopes he is 


“Happine is any ate of consciou 
n tested seeks to attain or to maintain, and it is th 


or seeks to change or from which he 
In simpler, and “operational” term happine: 
are when they say sincerely. ‘I am happy.’ No 


v a standard psy hological concept of pleasantness 
to lose distin tiveness 


measuring 
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attempt 1 
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Moreover, since euphoria ordinarily refer 
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lovelorn of which Chapters 3 to 10 consist. Later he may make liberal use of 
the “euphorimeter advice form” presented in Chapter 13, to derive therefrom 
manner of suggestions such as “learn to mect life courageously” and “get out 
debt—by heroic measures if necessary.” Although he is long on advice cou 
in generalities of this kind, the author is short on concrete methods suffi 
profound to alter the motivation of the maladjusted. Indeed, the quest for hay 
ness seems to consist in rearranging one’s surface outlook while causing a minimu 
of disturbance to actual mechanisms of adjustment. To quote from pag 
“Back of those desires of yours, there are the underlying motives to win admirat 
or to achieve against difficulties. If these motives cannot be fulfilled throug! 
set of desires, how about substituting more feasible desires?” Apparently happi 
is highly egocentric, and in its marntenance no holds are barred. 

Professor Hart is well known for his specialty of marriage problems. 1 
present book continually reverts to this important topic, and in this connection u 
is made of other studies of marital happiness. It is something of a shock, 
ever, to encounter the results of the studies of Terman and of Burgess and C 
stated baldly in terms of euphor-units, nor ts it made clear how the trans! 
was achieved. The same dubious honor is paid to Shailer and to Goodwin Wa 
The lav reader is almost certain to adopt the suggestion that these various aut 


ties have already taken the euphorimeter to their collective bosom. In relation 


quoted material, it might be pointed out that on page 174 Bernreuter is print 
“Bermenter,” and in the next line the word “vocational” is omitted from the 
of Strong's Vocational Interest Blank. 


One further feature of the work should be mentioned—its potentiality for d 


or at least its inevitable nuisance value. On the basis of the meager statist 
account in the last chapter concerning the reliability of the tests, their wides 

utilization is recommended, and the tests are commercially advertised. In 

hands of untrained persons, or of zealous members of professions like the mi 
a considerable amount of harm might result from indiscriminate application 
exaggerated pretensions, especially when one takes into account the pr 
inordinate respect on the part of the digest-reading public for quast psycho! 
mumbo-jumbo. The fact that the author frequently takes time out to caut 
reader to seck only expert advice in sundry situations, seems more likely to 
by anticipation the protests of psychiatrists, than to inspire adequate caultl 
those who would voyage to salvation by this chart for happiness. Protes 

has not succeeded in justifying one’s interest in the psychological natur 


possibilities of the concept. 
Howarp Davis Spo 


American International College. 


Parents AND Go To Scnoor. By Dorothy Walter Baruch. New 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1939. Pp. 504. 

As tHe Twic 1s Bent. By Leslie B. Hohman. New York: The Ma- lan 
pany, 1940. Pp. 291. 

Grow1nc out oF Basynoop. By William S. Sadler and Lena K. Sadler 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1940. Pp. 350. 


Parents and children go to school. Im spite of its popular title and prose 
here is an interesting and valuable book for psychologists and sociologists 4 
as for the students, teachers, and “such parents as are curious” for whom 


written. Dr. Baruch presents many important and interrelated data on 
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change and “cure” are sound and practical. One does wonder, however, why “head 


banging,” for example, can safely be treated with “triendly indiflerence’—along 
with other temper techniques—while “breath-holding” should be quickly elimin 


by a “sound spanking” or “quickly plunging the child in a cold bath.” Suc 
inconsistencies are parually compensated for, at least, by a sound emphasis on wu 
importance of “making failure in childhood respectable,” and a recognition of 
value of nursery schools and kindergartens. 
Mary S. Fisuer. 
Vassar College. 


Tue Recationsnie Berween CuHaracreristics OF PeRsOoNALITY AND Puysigue 


Apotescents. By P. S. De Q. Cabot. Genetic Psychology Monog 


20, 3-120 


AS, 


a] 


This monograph is a notable investigation of Kretschmer’s theory of typ 


the adolescent stage of development It centers around a group consisting 
9 pyknosomes, 28 leptosomes and 25 athletosomes, selected on the basis of « il 
estimates of judges from a large male high-school populaton. A variety of p 
logical data was obtained concerning each subject from interviews, rating 
questionnaires; these dealt with such features of personality as cyclothymi 
schizothymic pattern, introversion, ascendance, lead rship, ct 

Contrary to the assertions of Kretschmer, the author finds few significa | 
ances between the personality measures of the leptosome and pyknosom 


At the same time his results show reliable differences between the two n 
groups and the athletosomes, the latter scoring higher on measures of com 
ness, ascendance, social leadership, cyclothymic pattern, and extraversion | 
author proposes the theory that the athletosome constitution possesses a bi 
advantage that partially determines the d velopment of desirable feat 


pe rsonality 


The interesting and novel findings reported by Cabot deserve further 
gation The comparisons involving the pyknosome group remain un 
present simply because of the extremely small number of subjects in tha 
In addition. data are reported to show that the athletosome group belong 
higher socio-economic level than the other two groups. Since the psy 
differences are on the whole parallel with the socio-economi differen 
question arises whether th results would be confirmed if the constitutional gi 


were drawn from the same socio-economic level 

Dr. Cabot’s study is notable for the painstaking care with which it w 
and for the caution and fairness revealed in the interpretation of the fi 
If this investigation opens many new questions and fails to answer dect 
old questions, the explanation lies clearly in the inherent difficulties within 


area of research rather than in easily avoidable obstacl 
Brooklyn College. 


Tue Psycnotocy or By Jon Eisenson. New York: F. Croft 
Pp. xvit 280 


This volume is intended to be a text, f1 from systematic bias, for courses 1 
the psychology of speech It will probably serve this function better in 
schools and terminal junior colleges than in universities. 

Part I is a creditable review of the nature and phylogeny of speech. Part 1] 


spec h. Part II! 
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the ontogenetic development of languag: Part V, on tl 
contains an excellent non-t vical ciscussion of aud 
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sult being an incomplete account which militates against its effectiveness at 
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